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THE  NEED  OF  A  COST  ACCOUNTING  SYSTEM  FOR  THE 
FORESTRY  AND  LUMBERING  INDUSTRIES 


The  condition  of  the  forest  industry  in  Pennsylvania,  and  generally 
throughout  the  Eastern  States,  is  such  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  find 
anyone  who  will  not  agree  that  it  is  in  a  deplorable  condition,  whether 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  individual  owner  of  forest  land  or  the 
state  as  a  whole,  and  taking  the  generally  accepted  fact  that  an  industry 
which  pays  a  fair  return  to  those  engaged  in  it,  will  flourish  to  the  same 
extent  that  other  industries  do  that  pay  a  similar  return,  it  must  be  evi- 
dent that  the  forest  industry  is  not  receiving  the  return  necessary  t )  attract 
the  capital  to  carry  it  on  properly,  and  as  the  source  of  return  to  the  forest 
industry  is  so  closely  associated  with  the  lumber  industry,  and  from  the 
further  fact  that  the  lumber  industry  is  wholly  dependent  on  the  forest 
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Rochester,  New  York 

SUPPLIES  AND  MACHINERY  FOR 

LUMBERMEN 

We  carry  in  stock  for  immediate  shipment: — 

Genuine  Hoe  Saw  Bits  for  all  standard  makes  of  saws, 
cordwood  saws,  cant  hooks,  peavies,  axes,  grabs,  load 
binders,  wedges,  cross  cut  saws,  swages,  fitting  tools  for 
cross  cut  saws,  board  rules,  repair  chain  links,  grab  mauls 
and  skippers,  sprocket  chain — steel  and  malleable,  emery 
wheels  and  stands,  files,  belting,  hose,  boiler  fittings,  oil 
and  grease  cups,  patch  bolts  and  taps,  stay  bolts  and  taps, 
boiler  tubes  and  second-hand  machinery.  We  distribute 
the  Hoe  saws.     Write  us  for  catalog,  and  second-hand  list. 
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Rochester,  New  York 

SUPPLIES  AND  MACHINERY  FOR 

LUMBERMEN 

We  carry  in  stocic  for  immediate  shipment: — 

Genuine  Hoe  Saw  Bits  for  all  standard  makes  of  saws, 
cordwood  saws,  cant  hooks,  peavies,  axes,  grabs,  load 
binders,  wedges,  cross  cut  saws,  swages,  fitting  tools  for 
cross  cut  saws,  board  rules,  repair  chain  links,  grab  mauls 
and  skippers,  sprocket  chain — steel  and  malleable,  emery 
wheels  and  stands,  files,  belting,  hose,  boiler  fittings,  oil 
and  grease  cups,  patch  bolts  and  taps,  stay  bolts  and  taps, 
boiler  tubes  and  second-hand  machinery.  We  distribute 
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INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 


EVEREH  HARDWOOD  LUMBER  CO. 

Manufacturers  and  Wholesalers 
Specializing  in 

Switch  Ties  Railroad  Ties 

Trolley  Ties 
Oak  and  Chestnut  Lumber 

for  Railroad  and  Industrial  Use 

AND 

Mine  Ties,  Pit  Posts,  Mine  Rails, 

Cross  Bars,  Sprags,  Caps, 
Mine  Car  Plank  and  Oak  Lumber 

for  Mine  Use. 


Your  business  handled  through  us  will  receive 
the  benefit  of  the  knowledge  and  experience 
gained  in  thirty  years  of  manufacturing 

Railroad,  Mine  and  Industrial  Lumber 

Let  us  hear  from  you  when  you  are  in  the 
market  either  to  buy  or  sell. 

Main  Office,  Mills  and  Loading  Yards 

EVERETT,  PENNA. 


On  the  Lincoln  Highway 

Pine  Department  and  Branch  Sales  Office 
411  Lyceum  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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THE    PENNSYLVANIA    RAILROAD    PROPOSE    ANOTHER 

HOLDUP 

The  Trunk  Line  Association,  General  Freight  Committee,  in  its  Bulle- 
tin 1109,  dated  February  17th,  1927,  under  heading  "Rate  Proposal  14736," 
proposes  as  follows:  "Lumber  or  articles  usually  accorded  lumber  rates 
per  list  No.  1;  mine  material  per  list  No.  2  on  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
Tariff  G.  O.  I.  C.  C.  14055,  car  load,  from  East  Ferney  to  Renovo,  Pa.,  in- 
clusive, to  Dunmore  to  Plymouth  Junction,  Pa.,  19c  and  Plymouth  to  Avon- 
dale,  Pa.,  inclusive,  17V2C  per  cwt."  By  reference  to  Tariff  14055,  page 
203,  this  means  an  increase  on  not  only  lumber  but  mine  material  from 
16c  to  19c  in  grouping  337  to  379,  and  from  16c  to  17 1/2 c  in  group  380  to 
388  for  delivery  on  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  stations. 

Examination  of  supplements  coming  out  from  time  to  time  have  con- 
sistently shown  increases  in  freight  rates,  and  the  revision  by  the  P.  R.  R. 
Co.  on  rates  on  mine  timber  for  the  bituminous  trade,  that  was  heralded 
as  being  a  reduction  and  which  this  Association  claimed  was  an  increase, 
became  effective  about  the  first  of  the  year,  and  great  numbers  of  lum- 
bermen have  found  that  they  have  been  compelled  to  pay  increased  rates, 
so  that  when  rate  revisions  are  contemplated,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the 
revisions  will  always  be  upward. 

Rates  on  mine  timber  and  lumber  products  in  Pennsylvania  are  a 
crime  and  a  disgrace  and  constitute  nothing  short  of  highway  robbery, 
and  to  have  the  railroads  start  in  now  to  increase  these  rates  is  getting 
under  our  skin.  If  Pennsylvania  is  to  permit  the  railroads  to  rob  the 
lumber  industry  and  drive  it  completely  out  of  existence,  a  new  bureau 
should  be  created,  at  Harrisburg,  which  should  be  termed  the  Robbers' 
License  Bureau,  in  which  robbery  of  this  kind  and  every  other  kind  could 
be  licensed,  and  the  state  get  some  revenue  for  the  loss  that  is  certain  to 
come  from  this  practice. 

The  forests  of  Pennsylvania  have  gotten  to  the  place  that  land  owners 
are  abandoning  their  holdings  and  letting  them  go  for  taxes,  and  when 
they  are  threatened  with  forest  fires,  they  have  no  incentive  to  protect  or 
save  them,  for  the  reason  that  lumber  products  manufactured  in  Penn- 
sylvania have  to  pay  from  two  to  five  times  as  much  freight  as  lumber  com- 
ing from  producing  districts  outside  of  the  state,  and  high  freight  rates 
have  ruined  both  the  lumber  industry  and  the  industry  of  growing  timber 
which  is  dependent  on  it.   The  people  of  Pennsylvania  are  asked  to  approve 


a  bond  issue  so  that  the  state  can  take  over  forest  lands  that  have  been 
abandoned  because  of  these  conditions,  and  if  they  do,  it  will  simply  mean 
that  the  taxpayers  will  be  compelled  to  pay  for  a  loss  that  has  been  largely 
caused  by  discriminatory,  unjust  and  unlawful  freight  rates,  as  is  illus- 
trated in  a  rate  on  paper  wood  from  Richmond,  Virginia,  to  Roaring 
Spring,  Pa.,  a  distance  of  384  miles,  for  a  rate  of  15^/^c  per  100  pounds, 
as  compared  to  the  robbery  proposed  of  19c  from  Renovo,  Pa.,  to  Dun- 
more,  Pa.,  which  is  not  more  than  half  the  distance  and  for  commodities 
of  similar  nature,  or  by  comparing  New  York  Central  Railroad  rates  on 
logs  from  Loon  Lake,  New  York,  to  Thendara,  New  York,  a  distance  of  91 
miles,  for  a  rate  of  1  3/5c  per  100  pounds,  as  compared  to  a  rate  in  Penn- 
sylvania on  the  New  York  Central  from  Snow  Shoe,  Pa.,  to  Clymer,  Pa., 
a  distance  of  86  miles,  for  a  rate  of  8^^c  per  100  pounds,  where  Pennsyl- 
vania shippers  are  compelled  to  pay  500  per  cent,  higher  rates  on  the 
same  commodity  hauled  by  the  same  railroad,  with  a  shorter  haul  for  the 
Pennsylvania  shipper. 

The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  in  Freight  Tariff  2323-G, 
publishes  a  mileage  commodity  rate  on  saw  logs  and  mine  timbers  for 
hauls  of  150  miles  to  174  miles  for  6V^c  per  100  pounds,  while  in  Penn- 
sylvania they  can  charge  19c  for  shorter  hauls  and  get  away  with  it,  while 
on  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad,  for  hauls  of  150  miles,  rates  of  $.082 
per  100  pounds  are  charged,  which  is  less  than  half  of  what  the  Penn- 
sylvania shippers  are  obliged  to  pay,  and  rates  on  every  other  commodity 
are  in  the  same  proportion,  and  while  these  outside  shippers  can  ship 
lumber  prdducts  into  Pennsylvania  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
50  per  cent,  of  the  lumber  in  Pennsylvania  that  has  to  be  shipped  over 
railroads  cannot  be  marketed  because,  in  many  cases,  there  are  nothing 
but  class  rates  to  ship  from,  which  are  entirely  prohibitive,  and  where 
we  have  commodity  rates,  they  are  from  two  to  five  times  higher  than 
those  of  our  competitors,  and  this,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  these  com- 
petitors have  cheap  stumpage  and  cheap  labor,  simply  means  that  they 
can  deliver  their  products  to  Pennsylvania  markets  at  prices  lower  than 
the  Pennsylvania  lumberman  can  if  he  has  to  pay  for  his  stumpage,  and 
the  lumberman,  in  his  attempt  to  make  a  living,  is  compelled  to  make  up 
for  these  heavy  transportation  charges  by  reducing  the  price  to  the  tim- 
berland  owner,  and  the  timberland  owner,  receiving  no  return  for  his  in- 
vestment, is  naturally  abandoning  his  holdings  to  forest  fires,  and  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania,  who  have  laid  the  condition  of  our  forests  at  the 
door  of  the  lumbermen,  might  as  well  awaken  to  the  fact  that  the  lum- 
bermen are  just  as  helpless  to  protect  themselves  as  anyone,  and  if  the 
public  would  direct  its  attention  towards  seeing  that  just  and  equitable 
rates  were  given,  the  Pennsylvania  lumbering  and  forestry  industries  could 
be  put  on  a  paying  basis,  and  new  capital  would  be  attracted  to  them  and 
they  would  flourish  like  any  other  business  that  pays  a  fair  return  to 
those  engaged  in  it. 

The  Trunk  Line  Committee,  that  is  responsible  for  the  attempted 
holdup  of  shippers  above  referred  to,  is  made  up  of  executives  of  the  rail- 
roads in  this  district,  and  they  have  become  so  accustomed  to  charging 
Pennsylvania  shippers  more  than  other  districts  that  they  have  come  to 
feel  that  there  is  no  limit  to  which  they  cannot  go.    The  rate  which  they 
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are  advancing  from  16c  to  19c  has  no  legal  right  to  be  more  than  7c  or 
$1.40  per  ton,  and  this  proposal  to  make  it  19c  or  $3.80  per  ton  represents 
an  overcharge  of  $2.40  per  ton,  or  about  $80.00  per  car,  which  is  five  times 
as  much  as  the  timberland  owner  and  the  lumberman  get,  where  the 
timberland  owner  has  spent  40  to  60  years  growing  the  timber  and  the 
lumberman  has  spent  his  time  in  manufacturing  it,  and  if  timberland 
owners  and  lumbermen  in  Pennsylvania  would  co-operate  and  take  this 
rate  question  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania Public  Service  Commission  and  get  these  rates  reduced  to  what 
they  should  be,  which  they  could  do  within  a  period  of  two  years,  it 
would  represent  a  saving  greater  than  the  present  profit  from  the  indus- 
try in  a  25-year  period.  This  movement  has  been  started  by  this  Associ- 
ation, but  it  must  have  the  support  of  more  timberland  owners  and  lum- 
bermen before  it  can  be  taken  through. 


FOREST  FIRE  LOSSES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA,  THEIR 

CAUSES  AND  COST 


According  to  a  report  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  the  1925  Year  Book,  the  losses  from  forest  fires  in  Pennsylvania 
were  attributed  to  causes  as  follows:  7  were  caused  by  lumbering;  8  by 
lightning;  90  by  brush  burning;  123  by  incendiaries;  162  by  campers; 
207  by  miscellaneous  causes;  359  from  unknown  causes;  501  from  smokers; 
and  541  by  railroads. 

Considering  the  fact  that  the  lumbering  industry  must  of  necessity 
be  almost  wholly  conducted  in  the  woods,  and  that  the  lumbermen  have 
not  been  responsible  for  causing  one-half  of  1%  of  the  fires,  speaks  wel/ 
for  them.  Comparing  the  lumbermen's  fires  with  the  railroads,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  railroads  have  caused  77  times  more  fires  than  the  lumber- 
ing industry,  and  comparing  lumbermen's  fires  with  campers  and  smokers, 
who  may  be  termed  recreationists,  with  a  total  of  663  fires,  it  will  be  found 
that  they  have  caused  94  times  as  many  fires  as  the  lumbermen,  and  the 
fact  that  their  presence  in  the  woods  during  the  forest  fire  season  is  not 
essential  in  the  sense  that  the  railroads  and  lumbermen's  presence  is,  is  all 
the  worse,  and  also  in  view  of  the  fact  that  fires  from  recreationists  are 
usually  farther  away  from  settlements  and  the  areas  burned  are  much 
larger,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  loss  from  recreationists  is  200  times  great- 
er than  from  lumbermen. 

The  classification  by  the  Forestry  Department,  by  which  they  use 
campers,  smokers,  incendiaries,  miscellaneous  and  unknown,  is,  we  fear, 
prompted  by  political  expediency,  as  the  sportsmen,  with  their  great  vote, 
do  not  want  to  be  credited  with  causing  so  many  fires,  and  the  railroads, 
with  their  political  influence,  have  done  their  best  to  shift  the  responsibility. 
A  railroad  foreman,  who  refused  to  become  a  forest  fire  warden,  gave 
this  as  his  reason.  He  explained  that  if  he  became  a  warden,  he  would 
have  to  take  an  oath  to  properly  report  forest  fires,  and  his  company's  in- 
structions were,  that  unless  he  saw  a  spark  go  from  a  locomotive,  light  on 


the  ground,  and  set  a  fire,  he  was  to  report  the  cause  "unknown,"  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  he  saw  this  particular  spark  come  from  the  engine  and 
start  a  fire  and  did  not  extinguish  it,  he  would  be  fired,  and  that,  therefore., 
it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  properly  report  fires,  and  the  "unknown" 
group  therefore,  is  largely  made  up  of  fires  in  which  political  or  other  influ- 
ences have  prevented  them  being  credited  to  the  actual  agency  that  started 
them,  as  the  railroads  alone  have  several  hundred  fire  wardens  appointed 
an  examination  of  their  reports  will  disclose  a  great  many  fires  reported  as 
of  "Unknown"  origin  and  which  is  responsible  for  the  good  showing  they 
are  now  making  as  compared  to  other  years  when  regular  wardens  reported 
the  fires. 

Grouping  the  fires  caused  by  lumbermen  and  brush  burning  and 
charging  them  to  lumbermen  and  timberland  owners,  it  will  be  found  that 
about  5%  of  the  forest  fire  damage  is  caused  by  the  timberland  owner  and 
lumbermen  themselves,  and  that  the  other  95%  is  caused  by  other  agencies, 
and  when  one  considers  that  50%  of  the  value  or  returns  to  timberland 
owners  or  lumbermen  are  consumed  by  forest  fires,  it  will  be  seen  that 
practically  50%  of  the  profits  from  the  industry  are  taken  from  timber- 
land owners  and  the  lumbermen  by  outside  agencies,  and  this,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  taxes  l^present  65%  of  the  value  of  timberland  and 
that  the  railroads  of  Pennsylvania  are  charging  the  Pennsylvania  lumber 
industry  from  two  to  five  times  what  its  competitors  are  being  charged, 
the  care  of  the  timberland  owners  and  lumbermen  in  the  prevention  of 
forest  fires  indicates  a  public  interest  not  to  be  equalled  anywhere. 

The  cost  of  forest  fires  to  the  lumbermen  do  not  stop  with  the  mature 
timber  that  is  burned  nor  with  the  young  timber  that  is  prevented  from 
reaching  maturity,  but  fire  burned  areas  cause  the  timber  to  grow  scrubby, 
crooked  and  limby,  and,  at  the  same  time,  reduces  the  quality  of  the  re- 
maining timber,  increases  the  cost  of  manufacturing  and  marketing  by  re- 
duction of  stand  per  acre,  by  the  drying  up  of  springs,  and  in  many  other 
ways,  while  the  lumberman  who  wants  to  insure  his  timber  standing  in 
the  woods  or  manufactured  in  the  woods  or  at  mills  has  to  pay  from  five 
to  ten  times  more  on  account  of  risks  brought  about  through  agencies  not  of 
his  own  creating.  Standing  timber  insurance  against  fire  costs  from  2% 
to  5%  of  the  value;  timber  manufactured  and  in  the  woods,  12%  of  the 
value;  timber  manufactured  at  sawmills,  6%  to  7^%  of  the  value;  lumber 
manufactured  in  the  woods  with  300  feet  cleared  space  surrounding  it,  1^ 
to  2%  of  the  value;  and  with  fires  largely  coming  from  outside  sources, 
these  insurance  costs  are  largely  brought  about  from  these  causes. 

By  far  the  greatest  loss  that  is  brought  about  from  forest  fires  is 
from  the  fact  that  permanent  lumber  operations,  where  mills  of  sufficient 
size  to  manufacture  good  lumber  cannot  be  permanently  maintained,  but 
instead  small  stands  can  only  be  economically  manufactured  by  the  small 
portable  mill,  and  the  lumberman  spends  about*  as  much  of  his  time  moving 
mills  as  he  does  moving  lumber. 

Fire  damage  to  timber  is  usually  at  the  butt  where  the  tree  is  largest 
and  the  grade  of  lumber  the  highest,  and  fire  damage  nearly  always  means 
the  loss  of  a  butt  cut  and  a  loss  of  the  part  of  the  tree  that  brings  the 
most  money,  while  the  necessity  of  re-butting  adds  materially  to  the  cost 
of  manufacture. 
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Forest  fires  in  one  day  may  burn  up  the  soil  that  has  been  centuries 
in  the  making,  converting  much  of  the  fertilizer  content,  such  as  nitrogen, 
into  gases  that  go  off  into  the  air  and  are  lost,  and  converting  potash, 
phosphate,  lime,  etc.,  into  very  fine  form  where  it  is  washed  into  the 
streams  and  taken  away,  impoverishing  the  land  to  where  it  will  yield 
nothing  for  many  years,  and  at  the  same  time,  exposing  stones  that  have 
been  covered  up,  which  make  lumbering  more  difficult. 

The  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Department,  while  it  may  be  as  good 
or  better  than  other  departments,  has  not  made  a  scratch  on  the  surface 
of  the  forest  problem.  The  Legislature  has  passed  a  few  laws,  appropri- 
ated a  few  million  of  dollars  and  has  said  to  the  Department,  "Here's  the 
money  and  here's  the  rules  to  correct  these  conditions — it  is  now  up  to  you." 
When  forestry  officials  take  violators  before  the  county  authorities  for 
violation  of  these  laws,  in  about*  99%  of  the  cases,  the  district  attorney 
and  grand  juries  ignore  them,  and  if  they  get  any  support  whatever,  it  is 
of  a  luke-warm  nature,  and  most  any  organization  or  industry  has  more 
influence  than  the  forestry  officials.  The  state  foresters,  forest  fire 
wardens  and  rangers  have  the  most  thankless  task  of  anyone  in  the  state's 
employ,  and  considering  the  fact  that  the  fire  warden  in  particular  and 
forestry  officials  in  general  are  not  half  paid  for  their  work,  the  forest 
situation,  bad  as  it  is,  would  be  twice  as  bad  were  it  not  for  their  un- 
selfish devotion  to  their  work. 

If  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  are  actually  interested  in  the  preser- 
vation of  the  forests  of  the  state  for  lumber  production,  it  is  time  that 
they  demand  a  common  sense  forest  policy  be  adopted,  and  until  those 
who  cause  forest  fires  are  made  to  bear  the  losses  to  the  industry  and 
until  penalties  are  prescribed  and  enforced  in  keeping  with  the  serious- 
ness of  the  crime  of  burning  forests,  it  is  useless  to  expect  any  great 
progress,  and  with  forest  fires  destroying  half  of  the  timber  and  taxes 
representing  65%  of  the  value  and  the  Pennsylvania  railroads  discrimi- 
nating against  the  industry,  neither  privately  nor  government  owned 
forests  will  pay  a  return  on  the  money  invested  in  them. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  with  the  forest  situation  is  the  fact  that 
the  public  has  stood  back  and  expected  the  forestry  officials  and  fire 
wardens,  who  are  so  poorly  paid  for  their  work,  to  handle  the  situation, 
taking  the  position  that  it  is  the  affair  of  the  department  and  its  employees, 
whereas,  the  force  necessary  to  handle  the  situation  lies  largely  with  the 
public,  and  if  the  problem  is  ever  to  be  satisfactorily  worked  out,  it  must 
have  the  support  of  the  public,  especially  the  land  owners  and  the  lumber^, 
men,  and  to  this  end,  land  owners  and  lumbermen  should  continue  to  set 
the  good  example  in  preventing  forest  fires  and  demand  that  the  other 
agencies  do  the  same. 

FREIGHT  OVERCHARGES  ON  PENNSYLVANIA'S  FOREST 
PRODUCTS  EQUAL  TO  $260,000,000.00 


According  to  the  most  authentic  information  available  on  the  amount 
of  forest  products  in  Pennsylvania's  13,000,000  acres  of  timber  land,  there 
is  now  on  this  land,  products  suitable  for  varying  purposes,  that  is  equiva- 
lent to  20  tons  per  acre,  and  this  will  include  lumber,  railroad  ties,  timber 
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for  the  anthracite  and  bituminous  mines,  poles,  piling,  fence  posts,  cord 
wood,  etc.,  on  which  the  present  overcharge  in  freight  rates,  beyond  what 
is  lawful  and  what  is  being  charged  producers  of  similar  material  in  other 
lumber  producing  districts,  will  exceed  $1.00  per  ton  or  $20.00  per  acre, 
which  in  itself  is  just  about  double  what  the  timber  products  on  this  land 
could  be  sold  for  on  the  market  today,  or  in  other  words,  these  unlawful 
and  discriminatory  freight  rates  rob  the  timberland  owners  of  two-thirds 
of  the  value  of  his  products.  The  basis  of  these  rates  will  be  found  on 
another  page  of  this  Bulletin.  If  the  voters  and  tax  Pfy«'•^,f  J™" 
vania  approve  the  bond  issue  that  is  now  commg  up,  they  will  be  voting 
the  money  into  the  hands  of  the  carriers.  If  they  want  to  avoid  the  nec- 
essity of  bonding  the  state,  they  can  see  that  such  men  are  put  on  our 
Public  Service  Commission  as  will  not  permit  discrimination  against  our 
own  industry,  and  once  this  is  done,  the  forestry  industry  will  be  ab  e 
to  stand  on  its  feet,  and  until  it  is  done,  the  money  invested  in  forests 
will  constitute  nothing  more  than  money  put  into  the  coffers  of  the 
carriers. 


HOW  LONG  IT  TAKES  TREES  TO   GROW,  AND  ITS 

RELATION  TO  COSTS. 


In  figuring  the  costs  of  timber  and  lumber  production,  the  time 
necessary  to  grow  a  crop  is  an  element  that  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  if 
the  industry  of  growing  timber  is  to  be  put  on  a  sound  basis.  Among  the 
various  species  of  trees  that  are  being  used  for  commercial  purposes,  there 
are  species  that  will  produce  as  much  as  six  times  more  wood  per  year 
than  others.  A  Southern  Loblolly  pine  will  produce  a  log,  18  inches  m 
diameter  in  50  years,  while  a  Pennsylvania  White  Oak,  to  produce  the 
same  kind  of  a  log,  will  take  155  years,  and  a  Southern  Cottonwood  will 
produce  an  18-inch  diameter  log  in  30  years  against  a  Northern  Beech  m 
190  years.  Pennsylvania  Chestnut  will  produce  an  18-inch  diameter  log  in 
70  years,  but,  with  its  elimination,  because  of  "blight",  it  will  mean  that 
Pennsylvania's  woods  will  require  a  far  longer  average  period  to  grow 
commercial  size  timber  than  heretofore,  besides  a  loss  of  approximately 
IB  per  cent,  of  the  volume  of  Pennsylvania's  forests  to  "blight",  and  when 
one  considers  this  loss  and  the  fact  that  Pennsylvania  hard  woods  require 
nearly  double  the  time  for  growth,  as  compared  to  Southern  and  Pacific 
Coast  species,  and  that  freight  rates  on  Pennsylvania  lumber  products  are 
from  two  to  five  times  higher  than  from  these  more  favored  districts  m 
the  South  and  West,  where  timber  stumpage  and  cost  of  production  are 
much  lower,  it  is  not  hard  to  understand  why  many  timberland  owners  of 
Pennsylvania  have  abandoned  their  holdings  to  forest  fires,  which  are  nov^ 
consuming  a  large  part  of  the  timber  that  could  and  should  be  produced 
from  Pennsylvania  forests.  It  must  also  be  borne  m  mind  that  taxes  on 
timber  land  in  Pennsylvania  are  from  two  to  five  times  greater  than  many 
timber   producing   states,   and  with  it  requiring  from   two   to   six   times 
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longer  to  grow  a  tree,  during  which  time  the  owner  must  pay  taxes,  and 
the  further  fact  that  half  of  this  crop  will  be  destroyed  by  forest  fires,  it 
is  certain  that  capital  will  not  be  attracted  to  the  industry  under  the  pres- 
ent conditions.  The  following  table  will  show  the  rate  of  tree  growth  in 
various  districts  and  for  various  species: 


DISTRICTS  AND   SPECIES 
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Years 


Years 


Y^ars 


Aspen 

Beech 

Birch,  Paper». 
Birch,  Yellow- 
Hemlock. 


NORTHERN 


Maple,  Sugar- 
Pine,  Jack. — 

Pine.  Red 

Pine,  White-.-. 
Spruce,  Red — 
Tamarack. 


CENTRAL  HARDWOOD 

Chestnut 

Hickory. 


Oak,  Black 

Oak,  Red 

Oak,  White 

Poplar,    yellow. 
Catalpa 


Larch,  Euro  

Maple,    silver 

Walnut,   black  

SOUTHERN 

Cottonwood - 

Ash,    white 

Cedar,    red 

Cypress 

Gum,    red- 


Pine,  loblolly — 

Pine,  long    leaf. 

Pine,  scrub     , 

Pine,  short 

Pine,  slash. 


ROCKY    MOUNTAIN 

Fir,    Douglas 

Pine,    lodgepole 

Pine,    yellow- 


PACIFIC 

Fir,    white 

Hemlock 

Pine,     sugar 

Redwood 


25—35 
r>5— 80 
30—35 
45—55 
25—40 
55—70 
25—35 
15—25 
25—35 
30—40 
50—60 

15—25 
40—50 
25—35 
25—35 
30—40 
16—37 
25—30 
20—30 
15—25 
15—25 

5—15 
15—25 
25—35 
15—25 
10—20 
15—25 
20—30 
15—25 
10—20 
15—25 

20—30 
35—45 
25—40 

60—70 

35—45 
15—25 


30—40 
80—95 
50—55 
60—70 
35—50 
70—85 
30—40 
25—35 
35—45 
45—55 
45—55 

25—35 
50—60 
35—45 
35—45 
40—50 
22—50 

25—35 
20—30 
20—30 

10—20 
20—30 
35—45 
20—30 
15—25 
20—30 
25—35 
20—30 
15—25 
20—30 

25—35 
50—60 
35—50 

70—80 
45—55 
45—55 
20—30 


45—  55 
110—125 

'  75— "85 
50—  65 
90—105 
50—  60 
30—  40 
50—  60 
60—  70 

110—120 

30—  40 
70—  80 
45—  55 
45—  55 
55—  65 
32—  70 

45—  55 
25—  35 
30—  40 

15—  25 
25—  35 
50—  60 
25—  35 
15—  30 
25—  35 
45—  55 
30—  40 
20—  30 
30—  40 

30—  40 
75—  85 
45—  60 

85—  95 
65—  75 
60—  70 
30—  40 


60—  70 
145—160 

100—110 
65—  80 

110—125 
75—  85 
40—  50 
65—  75 

160—170 

45—  55 
90—100 
75t—  85 
60—  70 
90—100 
45—100 


185—200 

130— 140i 

85—100 

145—160 

55—65 
90—100 


65—  75 
110—120 
125—135 
100—110 
150—160 

65—135 


20—  30 
35—  45 
65—  75 
35—  45 
20—  30 
35—  45 
65—  80 
40—  50 
25—  35 
60—  70 

45—  55 

150—160 

60—  75 

100—110 
90—100 
70—  80 
45—  55 


25—  35 
50—  60 

40—  60 
30—  40 
45—  55 
90—110 
60—  60 
55—  65 


60—  70 

80—100 

120—130 

120—130 

100—110 

65—  75 


One  Northern  hardwood  tree  of  any  variety,  21  inches  in  diameter, 
5  feet  above  the  ground,  will  yield  one  cord  of  wood.  A  Southern  softwood 
tree,  23  inches  in  diameter,  will  yield  a  cord.  It  takes  35  northern  and 
25  southern  hardwood  trees,  5  inches  in  diameter,  5  feet  above  the  ground, 
to  yield  one  cord. 

(Continued  on  page  10) 
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LIPPERT 

INSERTED  TOOTH  Q^  \   «r  Q 
SOLID  TOOTH   O  -TA.  W  O 

FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  SAW  MILLS 


We  make  saws  for  all 
kinds  of  mills — Lippert 
Saws  run  equally  well 
with  electric,  steam, 
tractor  or  water  power. 


LIPPERT    SAWS    CUT 
FAST  AND  SMOOTH 


Lippert  Saws  are  made 
of  the  finest  steel  ob- 
tainable, evenly  temp- 
ered and  accurately 
balanced ;  and  the 
workmanship  is  of  the 
highest  quality. 

Lippert     Saws  —  Save 

Time,  Power  and 

Timber 


LIPPERT 
BITS 

with  drop  forged 
groove  are  assured 
an  absolute  central 
bearinig  in  the  plate 
giving  uniform  clear- 
ance which  means 
longer  wear.  They 
are  of  even  temper 
and  uniform  finish. 


LIPPERT 

SHANKS 

are  drop  forged 
and  accurately 
milled  and  fin- 
ished fit  sockets 
snugly — hold  bits 
firmly  and  give 
lasting  satisfac- 
tion. They  do 
not  split  when  in- 
serted, nor  break 
when  used. 


E.  T.  LIPPERT  SAW  CO. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

WHERE    PRICE    AND    QUALITY    MEET 
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(Continued  from  page  8) 

Comparing  timber  production  in  the  Southern  Lumber  District,  and 
the  average  time  required  to  grow  a  tree  of  a  diameter  of  11  inches,  for 
the  principal  species,  will  be  33  years,  while  the  time  required  for  the 
principal  species  in  the  Northern  and  Central  Hardwood  Districts,  of 
which  Pennsylvania  is  a  part,  will  be  65  years,  and  figuring  that  the 
taxable  period  is  32  years  longer  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  tax  rate  two 
times  higher,  with  freight  rates  for  transporting  forest  products  manu- 
factured in  Pennsylvania  two  to  five  times  higher,  and  with  Southern 
woods  weighing  an  average  of  2400  pounds  per  thousand  board  feet 
against  a  weight  of  3800  pounds  per  thousand  board  "feet  for  Pennsyl- 
vania lumber,  it  is  certain  that  the  five  million  acre  desert  in  Pennsylvania, 
about  which  the  Hon.  Gifford  Pinchot  and  other  foresters  have  long  been 
telling  us,  will  soon  include  the  entire  thirteen  million  acres  of  timberland 
in  Pennsylvania,  unless  these  man-made  obstacles  are  removed,  and  one 
would  judge  from  the  attitude  of  the  railroads  of  Pennsylvania  in  dis- 
criminating against  Pennsylvania  forest  products  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Public  Service  Commission  in  letting  them  get  away  with  it,  that  the  tim- 
bered area  of  Pennsylvania  was  covered  with  an  obnoxious  growth,  with 
every  agency  bent  on  its  eradication,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  De- 
partment, which  is  urging  citizens  to  reforest  under  these  conditions  with- 
out attempting  to  adjust  taxes  and  freight  rates,  is  not  and  will  not  have 
their  support  and  certainly  the  taxpayers  will  not  ratify  the  proposed  bond 
'«?sue  for  the  state  to  buy  up  more  land  while  the  proceeds  from  the  lan(/ 
must  be  turned  over  to  the  railroads  in  unjust  and  discriminatory  freight 
rates. 


SOME  THINGS  PENNSYLVANIA'S  LEGISLATORS  MIGHT 

DO  TO  HELP  THE  FOREST  SITUATION 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


The  forests  in  Pennsylvania  are  in  a  lamentable  condition,  with  tim- 
ber production  rapidly  falling  off,  and  the  avaliable  supplies  for  future 
use  are  in  far  worse  condition. 

By  far  the  greatest  reason  for  these  conditions  is  forest  fires,  and 
the  reason  for  forest  fires  is  two-fold:  first,  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
those  who  cause  fires,  which  has  been  aided  and  abetted  by  the  fact  that 
no  sufficient  penalty,  civil  or  criminal,  has  been  provided  for  those  who 
carelessly  cause  fires;  and,  secondly,  because  timberland  owners  have  to 
pay  65  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  timberland  in  the  form  of  taxes  under 
the  present  system  in  Pennsylvania;  and  with  the  heavy  losses  from  for- 
est fires  plus  discriminatory  freight  rates  by  the  railroads  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, who  are  charging  from  two  to  five  times  more  for  transporting  Penn- 
sylvania products  than  for  products  manufactured  outside  of  Pennsylva- 
nia and  shipped  into  the  state,  the  timberland  owner  is  not  now  receiving 
more  than  40  or  50  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  growing  timber,  and  it  is 
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absurd  to  expect  private  forestry  to  be  practiced  under  these  conditions, 
while  for  the  state  to  take  up  forestry,  simply  means  the  perpetuation  of 
these  conditions. 

If  laws  could  be  passed  to  have  the  trout  fishing  season  start  June 
first,  it  would  save  ^  much  of  the  forest  fire  loss  from  fishermen,  and  if 
penalties  could  be  made  more  severe  for  those  who  cause  fires,  it  would 
serve  to  improve  this  condition,  while  if  taxes  on  forest  property  could  be 
placed  on  a  yield  basis  so  that  timberland  owners  would  not  have  to  pay 
taxes  on  growing  tim'ber  that  is  very  often  destroyed  by  fire  before  it  is 
ready  for  harvest,  and  to  this  end,  the  rate  of  tax  on  forest  land  should 
be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  individual  assessors  and  made  uniform 
throughout  the  state. 

Until  the  practice  of  forestry  pays  a  return  equal  to  other  industries, 
it  will  not  keep  pace  with  other  industries,  and  so  long  as  the  timberland 
owner  is  unable  to  borrow  money  on  his  holding  on  long-time  loans  or  to 
insure  his  timberland  against  fire  losses,  or,  while  timber  producing  areas 
outside  of  the  state,  with  cheap  labor  and  cheap  stumpage,  are  given 
more  favorable  freight  rates,  there  is  little  hope  of  improvement  in  the 
forest  situation  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  state  forests  of  Pennsylvania  are  conducted  very  largely  for 
recreational  purposes,  and  the  recreational  use  of  forests  by  sportsmen 
has  injected  a  political  influence  into  their  administration,  that,  while  it 
may  be  a  very  effective  means  of  getting  votes,  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  a 
serious  threat  against  the  future  use  of  the  forests  for  lumber  produc- 
tion, for,  while  the  state  records  show  the  number  of  fires  has  increased 
and  the  acreage  greatly  decreased,  the  record  of  the  Spring  of  1926  has 
shown  that  these  conditions  are  largely  the  result  of  weather  and  that 
recreationists  are  causing  a  great  many  fires,  and  until  laws  are  passed 
charging  those  who  cause  fires  with  the  damage  they  cause,  little  progress 
can  be  expected  toward  eliminating  fire  losses.  In  a  great  many  counties 
of  the  state  today  legislators  are  elected  by  the  sportsmen's  vote,  and  with 
sportsmen  being  largely  interested  in  recreation,  and  with  the  use  of  for- 
ests for  recreational  purposes  being  responsible  for  a  very  great  loss  from 
forest  fires,  there  is  a  conflict  of  interests  that  will  be  hard  to  overcome, 
and  legislators,  who  will  be  asked  to  vote  on  the  bond  issue,  should  con- 
sider this  matter.  If  the  use  of  state  or  private-owned  timberland  of 
Pennsylvania  for  recreational  purposes  results  in  losses  to  the  state  or 
private  owners,  then  it  is  perfectly  fair  to  ask  the  recreationists,  be  they 
fishermen,  hunters  or  others,  to  make  up  this  loss  in  the  form  of  license 
fees,  or  in  some  other  manner,  and  if  the  object  of  forestry  is  timber  pro- 
duction, it  is  unfair  and  unwise  to  permit  others  to  destroy  the  property 
of  the  timber  grower  without  compensating  him  for  it.  This  practice  in 
European  countries  is  largely  responsible  for  their  less  than  1  per  cent, 
forest  fire  loss,  and  we  have  Bible  authority  for  it  in  Exodus  22 ;6,  where 
it  says,  "If  fire  breaks  out,  and  catch  in  the  thorns,  so  that  the  stacks  of 
com,  or  the  fields  be  consumed  therewith,  he  that  kindleth  the  fire  shall 
surely  make  restitution." 
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THE  MENACE  OF  GOVERNMENT  OWNERSHIP 

OF  FORESTS 


To  call  a  movement,  that  is  supported  by  a  great  majority  of  the 
people,  a  menace  is  to  invite  the  criticism  and  scorn  of  those  who  support 
it.  In  considering  the  question  of  a  forest  policy  for  individual  states  or 
the  nation,  we  must  recognize  the  fact  that  the  very  life  of  the  country 
/tself  is  dependent  on  the  forests  and  their  by-products,  and  the  move- 
ment to  conserve  the  forests,  must  be  recognized  as  a  movement  to  guar- 
antee to  future  generations  the  products  and  by-products  of  the  forests. 
The  products  of  the  forest  may  be  roughly  considered  as  lumber  and  timber 
products,  and  its  by-products,  as  water  supply;  the  effect  of  forests  on 
climate;  the  value  of  the  forests  as  soil  builders;  use  of  the  forests  for 
developing  and  maintaining  wild  life;  and  for  recreational  purposes,  etc. 
The  greatest  use  of  the  forests  today  is  for  a  timber  and  lumber  supply, 
for  water  supply,  and  for  recreational  purposes,  and  while  it  can  not 
be  said  that  the  movement  for  government  ownership  is  wholly  directed 
from  the  recreational  standpoint,  the  force  of  the  movement  is  largely 
from  this  source,  and  with  the  well-known  fact  that  many  of  the  Asso- 
ciations and  Leagues  that  have  been  formed  with  the  stated  purpose  of 
conserving  forests,  game  and  fish,  are  merely  adjuncts  of  the  manufac- 
turers of  sporting  goods:  such  as  arms,  fishing  tackle,  and  other  sport- 
ing goods,  as  well  as  resort  owners  located  near  the  government  owned 
areas,  who,  having  these  great  areas  open  to  the  public,  are  thus  assured 
an  endless  source  of  income,  through  the  sale  of  sporting  goods,  etc.  The 
value  of  the  forests  for  recreational  purposes  as  well  as  the  legitimacy  of 
using  them,  is  unquestionable,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  free  use 
of  the  forests  for  recreational  purposes  is  certain  to  bring  healthier 
bodies  and  clear  minds  to  the  recreationists. 

The  Pennsylvania  Legislature  has  been  presented  with  a  bill  to 
regulate  the  use  of  fire  arms,  which  as  soon  as  it  was  known  to  the  man- 
ufacturers of  sporting  goods,  they  had  their  representatives  start  a 
campaign  against  the  bill,  which  will,  no  doubt,  mean  its  defeat.  It  is 
not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  go  into  the  merits  of  the  bill,  but  only 
to  point  out  the  power  of  interests  largely  outside  of  Pennsylvania  to 
control  legislation  affecting  the  interests  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  effect  this  may  have  on  the  forest  interests  of  Pennsylvania  in 
the  matter  of  state  owned  forest  lands. 

Government  ownership  of  most  anything  but  forests  is  taboo.  If 
one  were  to  advocate  a  government  owned  railroad  paralleling  a  privately 
owned  railroad,  in  which  the  taxpayers  supported  the  government  owned 
road  and  the  stockholders  the  privately  owned  road,  the  cry  of  unfair 
competition  would  immediately  arise.  If  the  mine  or  factory  owner  were 
confronted  with  government  ownership  of  mines  or  factories  producing 
similar  commodities,  where  the  owner  had  to  pay  taxes  to  support  the 
government  institution  and  support  his  own  mine  or  factory  individually, 
it  would  be  denounced  as  an  un-American  policy;  but  not  so  with  the 
forest  land  owner.     The  recreationists  who  are  made  up  of  the  owners  of 
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the  railroads,  mines  and  factories,  etc.,  are  perfectly  willing  to  ask  him 
to  accept  this  condition  which  they  would  not  agree  to  accept  for  them- 
selves. 

Among  those  who  are  advocating  government  ownership  of  forests 
are  many  who  are  giving  unselfishly  of  their  time  in  the  thought  that 
they  are  performing  a  service;  and  against  government  ownership  of  a 
certain  amount  of  forest  land  for  recreational  purposes,  there  can  be  no 
argument,  but  if  the  government  is  going  to  buy  forests  to  grow  timber, 
they  must  take  over  all  forest  lands  if  they  are  not  to  create  a  hardship  on 
land  remaining  in  private  ownership.  The  private  owner  of  forest  land 
today  is  unable  to  borrow  money  on  it  through  the  government,  and 
money  for  private  forestry  can  only  be  obtained  from  private  sources, 
and  it  is  an  unfair  advantage  to  take  the  taxpayers*  money  and  give  it  to 
the  government  to  buy  forest  lands,  and  for  the  government  to  refuse  to 
loan  or  let  the  National  Banks  loan  money  on  forest  lands,  and  when 
the  private  owner  can  not  borrow  money  from  the  government,  or  through 
the  national  banks  on  long  time  loans,  it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to  go 
into  the  private  forestry  business. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  that  growing  timber  will  not  pay  in  this 
country  today  is  the  fact  that  stumpage  on  government  owned  timber  can 
be  purchased  from  the  government  at  one-tenth  of  the  cost  of  growing  it, 
and  with  the  government  selling  their  stumpage  at  these  prices  and  going 
into  the  business  of  growing  timber,  which  in  turn  will,  no  doubt,  be 
sold  at  prices  far  below  the  cost  of  private  grown  timber,  it  is  only 
suicide  for  private  capital  to  go  into  growing  timber,  and  the  govern- 
ment, through  the  ownership  of  5%  to  10%  of  the  land,  are  holding  a 
threat  against  the  balance  of  the  land,  and  the  movement  of  reforestation 
must  either  wait  for  complete  government  ownership  of  the  forests  or 
a  discontinuance  of  the  policy. 

Pennsylvania,  it  is  admitted,  has  the  best  all  around  market  fol 
forest  products  of  any  state  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  proposed  to 
bond  the  state  to  buy  up  additional  forest  land,  where,  it  is  thought, 
3,000,000  acres  additional  land  can  be  secured  by  the  government.  This 
land,  if  it  is  not  bartered  away  for  political  favors  before  the  timber  is 
ready  to  market,  if  it  is  handled  in  the  way  government  timber  land  is 
usually  handled,  will  constitute  a  handicap  that  can  never  be  overcome  by 
the  owners  of  the  other  9,000,000  acres,  and  we  will  have  government 
ownership  of  4,000,000  acres  with  the  incentive  taken  away  for  reforestinp- 
the  9,000,000  in  the  hands  of  private  owners. 

If  there  is  any  place  in  the  United  States  where  private  forestry 
<;an  be  carried  on  to  advantage,  it  is  certainly  in  Pennsylvania,  and  if 
those  interested  in  developing  the  forests  of  Pennsylvania  would  conceru 
themselves  in  a  movement  to  prevent  the  railroads  from  robbing  the  In- 
dustry  by  charging  them  two  to  five  times  over  a  fair  freight  charge  as 
compared  to  that  charged  producers  of  forest  products  from  outside 
sources,  to  reduce  taxes,  forest  first,  etc.,  it  would  enable  the  Pennsyl- 
vania industry  to  get  a  return  to  the  private  owner  that  would  warrant 
him  in  reforesting  and  protecting  his  land,  and  if  the  recreationist  didn't 
insist  on  burning  the  forest  when  he  went  into  it,  he  would  be  as  welcome 
in  the  private  owned  forest  as  he  is  in  the  state  owned  forests. 
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STATE  OWNED  TIMBERLAND— ITS  COST  AND  VALUE 

Has  It  Cost  $2.26  or  $30.00  Per  Acre? 


In  an  attempt  to  learn  the  value  of  timberland  in  f^^f  ^^^^^^^^ J 
^reat  many  records  were  taken  of  sale  of  timber  tracts  to  lumbermen   an^ 
in  compiling  the  prices  for  this  land,  it  was  felt  ^^^t  m  as  m^^^^^^^^ 
timber  on  the  land  sold  was  no  doubt  ready  for  market,  that  the  price 
paid  would  not  reflect  an  average  value,  so,  in  order  to  -rrwe  at  a  value 
for  land  generally  in  Pennsylvania  as  well  as  to  learn  ^^^  ^^"^^^^^ 
at  which  it  might  be  valued,  it  was  held  that  the  cost  ^^  f  ^^J"^^^^^^ 
should  come  as  near  reflecting  this  value  as  any  figures  that  might 

'^'^' According  to  a  report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Commissioner  of  Forestry 
of  September  30,  1924,  the  state  owned  1,131,277  acres  -^  ^^^^/^l^j^  .^^^J 
$2,559,237.73,  or  an  average  of  $2.26  per  acre  as  the  ---;;-\P^f  . ^^^^^^^ 
owner^  for  this  land  for  the  period  beginning  1898,  and  besides  this,  there 
wis  a  total  expenditure  for  administration,  developments  and  improve- 
ments  of  $5,605,986.64,  making  a  total  expenditure  for  state  owned  land 
of  $8,165,224.37,  from  which  can  be  deducted  amounts  deposited  m  school 
funds  of  $292,696.75,  leaving  a  net  expenditure  of  ?'7>8^2,527.00  and  on  this 
tSerland  they  put  a  value  as  of  May  31,  1924,  of  $13,349,504.49  which 
sh'ws  acL^^^^  to  the  statement  of  the  department,  that  the  investment 
has  paid  $5,184,280.12. 

Not  knowing  just  exactly  how  these  figures  of  cost  and  value  were 
arrived  at   a  letter  was  directed  last  December  to  the  department  at  Har- 
risburg    Pk.,  but  for  some  reason,  it  has  met  the  fate  of  a  great  many 
other  letters  asking  for  similar  information,  that  is,  a  letter  has  been  sent 
in  reply  stating  that  it  would  be  looked  after,  but  the  reply  is  never  re- 
ceived     Whether  the  department  does  not  have,  or  does  not  want  to  give, 
this   information,  we  cannot  say  and.  therefore,  will  try  to  work  it  out 
with  the  information  at  hand.     We  want  to  treat  the  matter  of  this  in- 
vestment in  the  same  manner  that  the  private  land  owner  must  handle  it. 
if  it  is  to  be  handled  by  the  private  land  owner  and.  therefore,  it  will  be 
considered  in  this  light.     The  state  began  buying  land  in  1898  and  not 
knowing  the  periods  during  which  these  investments  were  made,  we  are 
assuming  that  they  have  been  made  for  an  average  time  of  half  the  per- 
iod since  they  were  started,  or  say  14  years,  and  we  will  take  the  net 
amount  of   $7,872,527.00  at  6%   compound   interest  for   14   years   and  we 
will'  have  $17,799,783.00.  and  if  we  will  add  that  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
department  that  is  expended  against  state  owned  land,  we  will  certainly 
increase  this  amount  by  at  least  $2,000,000.00,  and  with  the  department 
figures    our  investment  in  state  lands  has  cost  us  about  $19,799,783.00  or 
$17  80  per  acre,  and  assuming  that  it  has  a  present  value  of  $13,349,504.00. 
it  represents  a  loss  on  this  investment,  if  it  were  made  by  the  land  owner, 
of  $4,450,279.00  or  $3.90  per  acre. 

Not  having  the  figures  from  the  State  Department  of  Forestry,  we 
are  unable  to  say  whether  they  figured  the  costs  as  the  private  land 
owner  must  figure  them.     In  the  first  place,  any  prudent  purchaser  would 
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have  the  title  examined  before  the  purchase  was  made,  and  we  under- 
stand that  the  state  has  paid  the  title  abstract  companies  a  very  large 
sum  for  this  purpose,  in  some  cases  exceeding  the  amount  paid  the  land 
owners.  After  the  state  has  examined  the  title,  it  must  then  have  the 
land  surveyed,  and  if  this  is  done  by  an  other  department  than  the  For- 
estry Department,  the  cost  should  be  included  in  a  separate  charge,  for 
unfortunately,  the  land  owner  has  not  been  able  to  find  anyone  to  ex- 
amine his  title  and  survey  his  lands  for  nothing,  neither  will  anyone 
loan  him  money  without  interest.  From  information  available  it  has  not 
been  determined  if  the  state  has  paid  taxes  on  state  owned  land  during 
the  entire  period  of  ownership,  and  if  they  have  paid  taxes,  whether  they 
are  in  proportion  to  taxes  charged  to  those  engaged  in  private  forestry. 

Another  element  which  must  be  considered  in  placing  a  value  on 
state  forest  land  is  the  fact  that  land  purchased  by  the  state  has  generally 
been  such  land  as  was  entirely  stripped  of  merchantable  species  in  the 
district,  and  at  the  time  it  was  purchased,  and  a  look  at  a  forest  map  will 
show  anyone  that  the  most  of  this  land  is  remotely  situated  as  far  as 
markets  or  railroads  are  concerned,  and  it  is  generally  recognized  that  land 
taken  by  the  State  Forestry  Department  is  the  poorest  quality  of  land 
in  the  state.  Adding  all  the  elements  and  costs  that  have  entered  into 
the  purchase,  maintenance,  protection  and  administration  of  state  owned 
land,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  total  money  outlay  to  the  tax  payers  is 
very  close,  if  not  over,  $20.00  per  acre. 

Another  element  that  affects  the  value  of  state  owned  land  is  the 
fact  that  the  dollar  paid  for  the  purchase  of  this  land,  which  started  on 
June  13,  1898,  taken  as  an  average,  had  nearly  double  the  purchasing 
value  of  a  dollar  today,  so  that  the  true  cost  of  state  owned  land,  con- 
sidering the  purchasing  value  of  money,  must  run  nearly  to  $30.00  per 
acre  against  an  estimated  value  of  less  than  half  that  much. 

The  advisablity  or  practicability  of  government  ownership  of  indus- 
try has  not  been  well  received  by  the  American  people,  from  the  owners 
of  these  industries  because  of  loss  of  profits  and  from  the  tax  payers 
and  the  public  in  general  for  fear  of  centralization  of  government  and 
the  building  up  of  political  machines  through  government  employees  in 
administration,  but  government  ownership  of  forests  has  not  been  so  re- 
garded, largely  so  because  of  the  fact  that  timberland  owners  are  a  dis- 
connected minority  group,  and  from  the  further  fact  that,  as  timberland 
ownership  has  yielded  little  profit,  there  is  no  loss  to  the  owner  who  is 
ofttimes  glad  to  have  it  taken  off  his  hands,  and  as  the  opposition  of  the 
owner  is  nine-tenths  of  the  opposition  to  government  ownership,  govern- 
ment ownership  of  forests  has  become  more  or  less  popular. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  if  the  forests  are  not  profitable  to 
private  owners,  will  they  become  profitable  through  government  owner- 
ship, and  if  so,  why?;  if  private  forestry  has  not  been  profitable,  why?; 
and  if  private  forestry  can  be  made  profitable  and  is  the  remedy  for  the 
forest  situation,  will  it  be  cheaper  for  the  public  at  large  to  remedy  the 
conditions  that  have  made  it  unprofitable,  or  will  it  be  cheaper  to  have 
the  government  take  it  over  and  perpetuate  the  conditions  that  have  made 
it  unprofitable?  Government  ownership  in  itself  will  not  change  the 
forest  situation   and   simply  means   the   putting  off   of   the   final  day  of 
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reckoning.  When  the  Austrian  government  was  reorganized  after  the 
war,  it  was  found  that  government  ownership  of  Austrian  forests  had  cost 
the  taxpayers  and  the  people  more  than  twelve  times  the  value  of  the 
forests,  and  that  it  was  not  only  a  dismal  failure  but  a  disgrace,  and 
that  forest  administration  officials  were  largely  in  their  positions  in  re- 
turn for  political  favors  to  the  government.  Teapot  Dome,  with  its  Fa^i, 
Sinclair,  Donahey,  etc.,  is  a  glaring  example  of  the  possibilities  of  govern- 
ment owned  land,  and  with  politicians  spending  millions  of  their  own 
money  for  political  purposes,  it  can  naturally  be  expected,  that  they  will 
trade  government  property  in  return  for  political  advantage. 

The  controlling  factor  in  the  value  of  timberland  in  Pennsylvania  is 
the  cost  of  forest  products  to  consumers  in  Pennsylvania,  and  with  the 
National  Government  selling  its  timber  stumpage  for  about  one-tenth  of  the 
cost  of  reproduction,  and  through  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
giving  freight  rates  that  bring  these  products  into  Pennsylvania  for  a 
fraction  of  the  cost  charged  the  Pennsylvania  industry,  while  at  the  same 
time  preventing  the  timber  industry  from  organizing  for  its  own  protec- 
tion, the  people  of  the  state  are  engaged  in  the  popular  game  .of  putting 
money  in  one  pocket  through  the  saving  in  the  cost  of  the  lumber,  only 
to  pay  it  out  again  through  the  cost  of  reforestation,  and  the  unfortunate 
part  about  this  game  is  that  when  we  awake  to  the  fact  that  we  must 
have  forests  for  water  supply  and  recreational  purposes  as  well  as  for 
lumber  products,  it  will  take  us  a  generation  to  grow  them,  and  the  sound 
economic  plan  is  to  put  the  forests  on  such  a  basis  as  will  warrant  the 
investment  of  private  capital  in  them. 


MARYLAND  OBJECTS  TO  GOVERNMENT  OWNERSHIP  OF 

ITS  FOREST  LANDS  AND  PROVIDES  A  STIFF 

PENALTY  FOR  INCENDIARIES 


Senator  Sasscer  of  Maryland  has  introduced  a  bill  in  the  State 
Senate  asking  the  repeal  of  the  law  authorizing  the  United  States  to 
acquire  forest  reserves  in  Maryland  and  to  provide  a  fine  of  $2,000.00  and 
five  years  in  jail  for  persons  maliciously  setting  fire  to  grass,  woods  or 
grains  that  are  not  on  their  own  property.  More  power  to  his  elbow, 
and  here's  hoping  his  neighbors  across  the  Mason-Dixon  Line  may  follow 
this  good  example!  Government  ownerships  and  monopolies  are  con- 
trary to  the  traditions  and  philosophy  of  our  government,  and  have  been 
sanctioned  in  little  besides  government  ownership  of  forests,  which  is  as 
unsound  as  the  principle  applied  to  any  other  industry.  The  fine  of 
$2,000.00  and  five  years  in  jail  is  more  in  keeping  with  the  seriousness 
of  the  crime  than  any  proposal  we  have  heard  of,  and  we  hope  the 
Marylanders  will  support  this  measure. 

In  Pennsylvania,  anyone  can  burn  the  forests  and  get  away 
without  paying  the  civil  damages  or  the  legal  penalties,  and  1926  was  one 
of  the  worst  years  in  the  history  of  the  state  and  clearly  indicates  that 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  has  utterly  failed  in  its  task  of  preserving 
the  forests. 
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REFORESTATION  WORK  BY  THE  MINING  COMPANIES 
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The  mining  companies,  recognizing  the  possibility  of  a  timber  short- 
age, are  beginning  to  take  steps  looking  toward  the  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem,  and   to   this   end,   the   American    Mining   Congress   has   appointed   a 
committee  to  take  up  reforestation  work,  and  a  study  is  being  made  to 
determine  the  best  method  of  procedure.     An  examination  of  the  refor- 
estation  work  of   the   mining  companies   of  the"  country   shows  that,   for 
the  last  year,  they  planted  more  than  75,000  acres.     This  >«  '^^J*^^  J 
very  good  showing,  and  while  it  is  more  spectacular,  it  is  not  near  the 
contribution  to  the  problem  of  conservation  that  the  coal  companies  have 
made  through  the  adoption  of  uniform  standards  for  timber  Products  "ed 
about   the   mines.     It    is    estimated   by   conservative    authorities    that   the 
waste  brought  about  through  the  lack  of  uniform  standards  for  mine  tim- 
bers is  equal  to  8%   of  the  total  amount  consumed,  and  with  an  annual 
consumption   of  sawed   lumber   of  more  than   500,000,000   board   feet   and 
over   175,000,000   cubit   feet  of   round   timber,   the   annual   loss   from  this 
source  is  equal  to  the  annual  growth  of  over  300,000  acres,  so  that  by  adopt- 
ing standards,   a   saving   can  be   had   that  will  represent  more  than  the 
total  amount  of  planting^ 

The  problem  with  which  the  mining  companies  are  confronted  is  that 
of  a  timber  supply  and  the  most  economical  manner  of  obtaining  this 
supp'y  has  led  to  the  investigation  by  the  industry,  and  the  fact  that 
standardization  represents  a  greater  saving  than  reforestation  prompts 
the  suggestion  that  the  timber  supply  problem  might  be  solved  by  other 
indirect  means. 

If  the  mining  timber  that  is  furnished  the  industry  were  produced  by 
mine  labor,  the  cost  to  the  mining  companies  would  be  doubled  in  all  cases. 
and  trebled   in  many  cases,  and   as  labor  is  a  considerable  item  in  the 
production  of  timber,  it  would  seem  that  timber  production,  apart  from 
the  mining  companies,  might  be  far   more  economical,  but   it  is   evident 
that  this  production,  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  mining  companies, 
does  not  assure  a  permanent  timber  supply,,  and  this  naturally  leads  to 
the  question  of  why  timberland  owners  and  lumbermen  are  not  sufficiently 
interested  in  timber  reproduction  to  attempt  to  grow  a  crop,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  timber  is  continually  growing  more  scarce,  and  stumpage  prices 
are  rising  in  the  same  proportion,  the  only  answer  to  which  must  be  that 
the  industry  of  growing  timber  does  not  offer  sufficient  financial  rewards 
to  justify  capital   to   go   into   it.     It  may   be   claimed   by  some   that  the 
period  between  investment  and  return  from  investment  in  forest  land  is 
unduly  long,  but  to  this  argument,  it  will  be  found  that  long  time  bonds  and 
other   investments,   that  are   sufficiently   guaranteed,   attract  all   the  cap- 
ital necessary  for  their  flotation,  and  if  the  income  from  growing  timber 
were  guaranteed,  it  also  would  attract  capital,  and  moreover,  the  fact  that 
the  land,  with  its  ability  to  grow  timber,  is  already  owned  by  a  vast  num- 
ber of   individuals   and   corporations,  but  this   is   not  the   source   of  the 
trouble,  which  lies  in  the  fact  that,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  timber- 
land   owned   today   that   is   ready   for  harvest,   pays   little   return   to   the 
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land  owner,  and  once  this  return  is  assured  the  land  owner,  at  that  very 
time,  the  industry  of  planting,  growing  and  protecting  trees  will  start 
to  flourish  as  an  industry. 

The  thought  that  I  want  to  bring  out  in  this  connection  is  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  a  timber  supply  can  be  secured  more  economically  by  a 
planting  program  of  the  mining  industry  or  by  adopting  a  rule  of  pur- 
chase and  otherwise  co-operating  with  the  producers  of  this  mine  material 
so  as  to  insure  the  greatest  profit  to  the  timber  industry  by  the  elimina- 
tion of  such  items  as  the  8%  loss  from  lack  of  uniform  standards  for  pur- 
chase; by  direct  purchase;  by  long  time  contracts  as  compared  to  piece- 
meal buying;  by  co-operating  with  the  producers  looking  toward  elimina- 
tion of  all  unnecessary  losses  in  the  production  of  timber,  such  as  securing 
just  transportation  charges;  through  a  prompt  and  orderly  method  of 
purchase,  inspection  and  payment.  A  great  many  mining  companies  who 
own  timber  today,  are  leaving  their  timber  stand  for  the  well  known  rea- 
son that  they  can  buy  from  timber  producers  who  ship  their  products 
great  distances  for  a  price  below  the  cost  of  manufacturing  their  own  tim- 
ber near  their  mines,  and  in  view  of  these  facts,  it  would  seem  that  the 
most  profitable  field  of  endeavor  in  trying  to  assure  a  future  timber  sup- 
ply, lies  in  the  perfection  of  a  system  of  purchase  that  brings  greater 
returns  to  the  land  owner. 


PRICE  FIXING  ON  MINE  TIMBER 


With  the  decline  in  the  Bituminous  Coal  Industry,  prices  are  de- 
clining just  as  rapidly  as  they  raised  during  the  90  days  preceding  settle- 
ment of  the  British  Coal  Strike,  and  the  net  result  of  the  entire  affair 
has  been  that  lumber  operators,  encouraged  by  the  higher  prices,  have 
produced  a  lot  of  high  priced  material  that  must  be  sold  at  a  greater  loss 
than  has  been  compensated  for  in  the  advance,  and  besides  the  actual 
loss  in  selling  price,  the  stocks  on  hand  will  not  be  marketed  until  great 
quantities  have  depreciated  in  value.  Lumbermen  have  been  suggesting 
to  the  consumers  of  mine  timber  that  they  strike  an  average  between 
the  high  and  low  price  paid  for  material  and  fix  a  price  so  as  to  avoid 
the  great  losses  that  are  suffered  each  year  through  this  price  fluctuation, 
but  it  seems  that  these  requests  will  not  be  heeded.  The  railroad  companies, 
in  the  purchase  of  cross  ties  and  similar  material,  have  both  fixed  a  price 
and  a  specification,  and  this  can  also  be  said  of  the  paper  industry,  which 
is  the  largest  wood  consuming  industry  in  the  state,  and  these  companies 
fix  a  price  at  a  specification  that  will  enable  the  timber  manufacturer  to 
plan  his  work  ahead,  as  these  contracts  are  usually  given  for  a  year  at 
a  time.  When  the  seller  visits  the  office  of  the  purchasing  agent  of  some 
coal  companies,  he  is  confronted  with  statements  that  his  prices  are  too 
high,  and  is  shown  a  great  lot  of  lists  from  so-called  producers  who  offer 
to  furnish  material  at  prices  way  below  actual  cost  of  production,  and  at 
prices  that  will  not  allow  the  particular  operator  a  profit  from  his  oper- 
ation nor  anything  whatever  for  his  timber.  Investigation  of  a  lot  of 
these  parties  who  are  offering  this  material  has  shown  that  the  larger 
part  of  them  do  not  have  a  prop  on  hand  that  they  could  furnish  at  the 
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MANUFACTURING  and  MARKETING 

Forest  Products 

IN  EASTERN  UNITED  STATES 

There  are  two  classes  of  lumber  manufacturers.  The 
one  makes  a  profit  for  himself  and  the  other  very  often 
makes  no  profit  for  anyone  and  if  his  operation  does 
make  a  profit,  it  goes  to  others  engaged  in  manufactur- 
ing, marketing  or  transporting  his  products. 

Profits  from  timber  can  and  should  be  determined 
before  the  operation  is  begun,  so  that  time,  timber  and 
money  may  not  be  wasted  and  in  order  to  do  this  the  op- 
erator must  know  the  proper  cost  of  each  item,  including 
felling,  logging,  sawing,  yarding,  loading  and  transport- 
ing as  well  as  the  marketing  costs  and  selling  prices.  It 
is  also  just  as  important  to  know  the  uses  and  the  mar- 
kets for  lumber  products  that  will  bring  the  greatest  re- 
turns, the  kind  of  equipment  that  will  permit  cheapest 
manufacture,  the  capital  necessary  to  conduct  the  opera- 
tion successfully  and  the  proper  allowance  for  overhead 
expenses. 

We  specialize  in 

TIMBER  APPRAISAL  AND  VALUATION 

TRAFFIC  SERVICE 

MANUFACTURING  AND  MARKETING 

DAMAGE  APPRAISAL  AND  COLLECTION 

LOGGING  PLANS 

Twenty-five  years  experience  in  Eastern  logging  and 
timber  manufacturing  and  management. 

We  believe  that  investment  in  this  service  will  pay 
Eastern  timberland  owners  and  lumbermen  and  we  in- 
vite correspondence  on  timber  or  lumber  problems.  Our 
charges  are  based  on  savings  made  to  our  clients  and  we 
make  no  charges  unless  savings  are  effected. 

THE  FOREST  SERVICE  CO. 

TYRONE,  PENNA. 
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prices  quoted,  nor  do  they  have  the  facilities  to  produce  them,  while  a 
smaller  amount  of  these  offers  are  from  people  who  are  in  distress  and 
must  sell  at  any  price  in  order  to  realize  some  cash,  or  from  sawmill  men 
who  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  cost  of  production,  and  whose 
principal  experience  is  a  hope  that  they  will  make  money.  This  bunch  of 
would-be  lumbermen  and  beginners  in  the  industry  are  not  able  to  furnish 
more  than  10%  of  the  timber  used  by  the  consumers,  and  everyone  knows 
they  cannot  be  depended  upon  in  a  pinch,  and  yet  a  great  many  consum- 
ers, demand,  and  heretofore  have  succeeded,  in  letting  this  bunch  of  be- 
ginners fix  the  price  for  the  legitimate  lumberman  who  has  invested  his 
money  in  the  business,  follo^ys  it  throughout  the  year,  and  who  is  the  back- 
bone of  the  industry.  This  practice  is  just  as  unfair  as  it  is  unwise,  and 
since  the  timber  consuming  Industry  persists  in  following  this  policy,  there 
is  only  one  thing  for  the  pi'oducers  to  do  and  that  is  to  get  together  in 
such  manner  as  to  protect  their  interests. 

The  interest  of  the  industry  in  the  state  demands  that  some  action 
be  taken  and  there  is  no  statute  or  economic  law  that  can  prohibit  the 
lumbering  and  forestry  industry  from  receiving  a  just  and  equitable  re- 
turn on  the  investment,  and  the  time  to  take  this  action  is  1927,  not  any 
later.  It  should  be  taken  in  co-operation  with  the  consumer,  but  if  this 
cannot  be  arranged,  it  must  be  taken  by  the  producers  themselves.  The 
public  complains  about  the  condition  of  our  forests,  blaming  it  largely  on 
the  destructive  lumbermen,  but  these  and  other  deplorable  conditions 
will  not  permit  him  to  pay  the  timber  grower  sufficient  to  justify  the 
practice  of  forestry  and  until  this  condition  is  met,  there  is  no  hope  of 
solving  the  forest  problem.  Suggestions  from  timber  producers  or  con- 
sumers looking  toward  a  solution  of  this  question  can  be  directed  to  the 
Editor  of  this  Bulletin. 


PENNSYLVANIA'S  TWENTY-FIVE  MILLION  DOLLAR 

BOND  ISSUE 


The  Pennsylvania  Legislature  will  be  asked  again  this  year  to  vote 
on  the  bond  issue  with  the  proceeds  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  buy  up 
waste  land  in  Pennsylvania.  Reasoning  from  effect  to  cause,  one  won- 
ders why  it  is  necessary  for  the  state  to  go  into  the  business  of  growing 
timber,  the  answer  of  which  must  obviously  be  that  the  private  land  owner 
will  not  do  so,  and  that,  as  the  forests  are  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the 
state,  not  only  for  the  lumber  products  which  they  may  produce,  but  for 
water  supply,  recreational  uses,  and  the  effect  they  may  have  on  climate, 
etc.  The  question  naturally  arises,  why  will  private  capital  not  go  into 
the  business  of  growing  timber  in  a  state  that  now  imports  85%  of  its  tim- 
ber requirements  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and 
many  parts  of  the  world,  where  transportation  costs  alone  are  higher  than 
was  paid  for  stumpage  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  and  where  may  be  found 
the  best  market  for  forest  products  of  any  place  in  the  world,  and  why 
will  government  ownership  pay  when  private  ownership  has  not  paid? 

Forestry  in  Pennsylvania  has  not  been  a  profitable  industry  for  the 
reason   that  stumpage   prices   paid   the   timberland   owner   by   the   lumber 
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manufacturer  have  not  been  high.  The  price  the  lumber  manufacturer 
gets  from  his  lumber  is  largely  controlled  by  the  price  of  lumber  products 
that  are  imported  into  Pennsylvania,  and  the  cost  of  producing  lumber 
has  been  made  unduly  high  by  excess  freight  rates,  taxes,  insurance  rates, 
and  other  unnecessary  causes,  and  the  question  that  confronts  the  citizen 
of  Pennsylvania  in  regard  to  the  bond  issue  is  whether  it  will  be  better  to 
bond  the  state  and  buy  up  this  land,  which  in  turn  will  still  further  pre- 
vent the  land  owner  from  competing  against  the  government,  and  it  will 
perpetuate  the  causes  that  have  served  as  a  pretext  for  the  government 
to  take  over  timberland;  or  whether  it  will  be  better  to  eliminate  the 
causes  that  have  made  private  forestry  unprofitable.  The  railroads  of  Penn- 
sylvania are  charging  the  lumber  manufacturing  industry  of  Pennsylvania 
from  $3,000,000.00  to  $5,000,000.00  per  year  over  and  above  a  fair  freight 
rate  and  a  rate  that  is  being  charged  lumber  manufacturers  from  outside 
territories  whose  products  are  shipped  into  Pennsylvania. 

The  manufacturers  of  sporting  goods  and  the  sportsmen  of  the  state 
are  very  anxious  to  have  the  government  take  over  this  land  so  that 
there  will  be  a  place  to  recreate  and  a  demand  for  sporting  paraphernalia. 
While  recreation  of  this  kind  is  perfectly  legitimate,  it  is  an  admitted 
fact  that  the  presence  of  sportsmen  in  the  forests  of  Pennsylvania  has 
been  the  cause  of  great  losses  from  forest  fires  through  acts  of  the  care- 
less ones,  and  it  would  seem  that  if  the  state  is  to  go  and  buy  forest  land 
for  recreational  purposes,  that,  by  the  same  rule,  it  should  be  asked  to  buy 
other  land  and  other  property. 

It  is  a  well-known  and  admitted  fact  that  the  forest  situation  in 
Pennsylvania  is  serious,  and  if  the  government  ownership  can  guarantee  a 
solution,  we  should  have  it,  by  all  means,  but  the  man  who  wants  to  vote 
government  ownership  of  the  forest  should  not  complain  when  govern- 
ment ownership  is  voted  against  his  particular  industry.  What  is  good 
for  one  should  be  good  for  all. 


PENNSYLVANIA  DEPARTMENT  OF  FORESTS  AND 

WATERS  HAS  NEW  HEAD. 


When  Governor  Fisher  took  his  place  at  Harrisburg,  he  promptly 
made  many  changes,  among  which  was  the  appointment  of  a  new  Secre- 
tary for  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters,  in  the  person  of  Charles 
E.  Dorworth,  publisher  of  the  Bellefonte  Republican,  of  Bellefonte,  Pa. 
This  appointment  has  become  the  subject  of  considerable  discussion,  and 
Governor  Fisher  has  been  openly  charged  with  injecting  politics  into  the 
already  politically  infested  Forestry  Department. 

Major  Stuart,  the  out-going  Secretary,  while  not  following  a  course 
entirely  in  keeping  with  our  views,  was  a  man  of  sterling  character,  and 
none  can  say  but  that  he  gave  his  very  best  attention  and  ability  to  the 

work.  . 

The  American  Forests  and  Forest  Life,  a  well-known  magazme  de- 
voted to  forestry  and  forest  life,  from  the  technical  and  recreational  view- 
point, has  this  to  say  on  the  subject:  "Although  Governor  Fisher's  action 
was  not  wholly  unexpected,  it  had  been  hoped  that  he  would  keep  intact 
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the  splendid  forestry  organization  headed  by  Mr.  Stuart,  a  trained  forester 
of  wide  experience  and  distinguished  accomplishments.  Instead,  he  not 
only  failed  to  reappoint  Mr.  Stuart,  but  he  named  as  his  successor  a  news- 
paper man  with  no  particular  training  or  experience  in  forestry  or  con- 
servation. *****  ^g  matters  now  stand,  Pennsylvania  virtually 
does  not  have  a  chief  state  forester  in  that  the  present  Secretary  is  un- 
trained and  inexperienced  in  that  field."  This  is  the  opinion  of  the  high- 
brows, from  which  the  public  is  given  to  understand  that  no  one  but  the 
technically  trained  forester  is  competent  to  conduct  a  forest  policy  for 
Pennsylvania,  and  to  which  we  would  say,  Lord  save  the  Commonwealth. 
Forestry,  to  our  idea,  is  applied  common  sense  by  some  one  who  knows  the 
conditions,  and  while  the  technically  trained  forester  should  and  often  is 
able  to  give  a  better  administration,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
others  could  not  give  a  good  administration. 

Pennsylvania  forests  have  been  traded  by  the  politicians  for  votes  of 
the  sportsmen  and  recreationists,  and  they  have  left  the  recreationists,  the 
railroads  and  others  burn  them  up  without  ever  turning  a  hand  to  make 
them  pay  for  the  money  that  the  state  and  private  land  owners  have  in- 
vested in  them,  and  while  this  has  been  instrumental  in  getting  votes,  it 
has  been  a  little  hard  on  the  forests,  viewed  from  anything  but  the  recrea- 
tional side,  and  when  one  sees  the  Forestry  Department  trying  to  minimize 
these  losses  through  reporting  less  than  the  actual  acreage  and  damage 
burned  and  done,  one  wonders  how  the  new  Secretary  can  do  much  worse. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  usually 
gets  his  orders  from  the  powers  responsible  for  his  appointment,  and  when 
he  disagrees,  he  usually  gets  a  new  job,  and  Major  Stuart  may  or  may  not 
have  been  responsible  for  the  policy  of  the  Department.  Gifford  Pinchot 
was  the  only  forester  that  ever  ran  the  Department  according  to  his  own 
ideas,  and  through  his  adroit  management  and  his  promise  to  turn  the 
forests  over  to  the  sportsmen  for  a  perpetual  hunting  ground  and  to  buy 
up  more  forests  for  tne  same  purpose,  he  got  enough  votes  to  give  the 
Pennsylvania  Republican  Machine  the  first  licking  in  its  life,  but  we  can 
all  rest  assured  that  this  will  not  happen  soon  again. 

The  thing  that  will  remedy  the  forest  situation  in  Pennsylvania  is  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  practice  of  forestry  to  pay  those  who  are  engaged 
in  it,  and  they  will  take  the  steps  necessary  to  eliminate  forest  fires  that 
are  now  destroying  half  of  the  forests.  Governor  Fisher  is  a  man  who 
has  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  forest  situation  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
while  we  know  little  of  the  qualifications  of  Mr.  Dorworth  for  his  new 
position,  if  he  has  every  other  qualification  except  technical  training,  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania  might  fai^  far  worse,  and  being  responsible  to  the 
governor  we  do  not  feel  the  Pennsylvania  forests  are  going  to  be  neglected 
or  mismanaged. 
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Ralph  A.  Smith 

TYRONE,  PENNA. 


Manufacturer  of 
LUMBER,  MINE  TIMBER 

and 
RAILROAD  TIES 

I 

Plants  on  P.  R.  R.,  N.  Y.  C.  and  Bellefonte  Central 

Bell  Phone 
228  Tyrone,  Pa, 


We  Buy 

Oak,  Pine,  Chestnut, 
Hardwoods,  Car  Lum- 
ber, Switch  Ties,  Car 
Stakes,  Bridge  Ties, 
Cross  Ties,  Dock  Tim- 
bers. 

Piling  40  to  70  ft.  in  Length 

Mill  men  are  invited  to 
submit  lists  of  stocks  on 
hand  and  kind  of  cutting 
desired. 

S.  P.  BOWERS  CO. 

1505  Race   Street,    Philadelphia 

149  Broadway    New  York 

Fayetteville,  N.  C. 


J.  R.  GUYER 

Warriors  Mark,  Pa. 

Manufacturer  of 

Lumber,  Telephone 
Poles,  Mine  Timber 


PLANTS  AT 

Warriors  Mark,  Pa.  on  P.  R.  R. 
Wilson,  W.  Va.  on  W.  M. 


Bell    Phone 
3-R-ll    Warriors   Mark,    Pa. 
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STOCKS  OF  FOREST  PRODUCTS  ON  HAND  AND  YEARLY 

PRODUCTION  REPORTS  WANTED. 


THE  SERF AS  LUMBER  COMPANY  IN  BANKRUPTCY 


X 


The  Car  Service  Division  of  the  American  Railway  Association  would 
like  lumbermen  to  give  them  information  on  the  amount  of  forest  products 
to  be  shipped  during  April,  May  and  June  of  this  year,  and  they  would  also 
like  to  be  advised  how  this  amount  compares  to  the  shipments  of  April, 
May  and  June  of  1926.  This  information  is  wanted  so  that  it  can  be  given 
to  the  railroads  that  they  may  be  able  to  arrange  their  schedule  to  give 
the  shippers  and  consumers  the  kind  of  service  desired,  and  it  is  informa- 
tion that  should  be  placed  in  their  hands.  If  lumbermen  will  send  this  in- 
formation to  the  Association,  it  will  be  compiled  and  forwarded  to  the 
American  Railway  Association.  The  American  Railway  Association  will 
hold  all  such  information  confidential  as  will  this  Association,  and  in  re- 
porting it  to  the  Railway  Association,  no  names  will  be  given. 

In  connection  with  a  report  of  this  kind,  it  would  be  well  if  lumber- 
men would  report  all  stocks  on  hand  to  the  Association,  which  in  turn 
could  be  compiled  by  the  Association  and  sent  back  to  the  shippers  as  well 
as  to  the  Car  Association,  and,  in  this  manner,  shippers  would  know  the 
commodities  that  were  over-produced  or  under-produced,  and,  thereby, 
great  savings  couid  be  effected  through  manufacturing  commodities  that 
are  in  demand  and  not  manufacturing  commodities  on  which  there  now  is 
a  surplus,  and  manufacturers  and  shippers  are,  therefore,  invited  to  give 
us  the  following  information  in  terms  of  car  loads: — 

Lumber  products  manufactured  and  on  hand  for  which  you  now 

have  orders  for  shipment  during  April,  May  and  June 

Lumber  products   manufactured   and  on   hands   on  which  you   do 

not    have    orders ~ 

Lumber  products  on  which  you  have  orders  for  shipment  during 

April,  May  and  June  which  are  not  manufactured 

Timber  which  must  be  manufactured  and  removed  during  1927  on 

which   you   own   timber   lease 

Estimated  timber  production  for  1927 

Any  information  given  to  this  Association  on  these  matters  will  be 
held  strictly  confidential,  and  those  furnishing  such  information  will  be 
given  a  copy  of  the  summary  of  all  reports. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  furnishes  daily,  weekly, 
monthly  and  yearly  reports  on  production  of  various  commodities,  includ- 
ing anthracite  and  bituminous  coal,  and  with  this  information  in  regard  to 
production  and  a  general  knowledge  of  total  consumption  for  the  year,  it 
will  be  possible  for  the  Association  to  forecast  the  approximate  amount  of 
timber  required  for  these  industries,  and  with  a  knowledge  of  the  amount 
on  hand  or  in  process  of  manufacture,  great  losses  can  be  avoided  by  keep- 
ing production  in  line  with  consumption,  and  the  Forest  Products  Bulletin 
can  be  used  by  shippers  as  a  medium  of  conveying  this  information  if 
desired. 
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The  Serfas  Lumber  Company,  of  Lehighton,  Pa.,  and  formerly  of 
Easton,  Pa.,  who  have  been  large  dealers  in  anthracite  mine  timbers 
and  lumber  products  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  have  gone  into  bankruptcy 
with  no  announcement  in  regard  to  assets  or  liabilities,  but  judging  from 
the  accounts  that  we  know  of,  the  loss  to  lumber  manufacturers  will  be 
well  up  in  the  six  figures.  This  concern  has  been  gradually  slipping 
for  two  or  three  years,  and  while  the  individual  members  have  generally 
been  well  spoken  of,  the  management  has  been  such  that  the  lumber  man- 
ufacturers are  obliged  to  take  a  heavy  loss. 

Last  year,  Pennsylvania  lumber  manufacturers  lost  considerably 
over  a  million  dollars  from  failures  which  have  largely  been  among 
wholesalers,  and  with  a  total  volume  of  business  not  much  over  $30,000,- 
000.00  a  year,  losses  from  bad  accounts  will  easily  run  3%  of  gross  sell- 
ing prices. 

The   system   of  purchasing      lumber   products   by  lumber  consumers 
in  Pennsylvania  has  been  on  the  competitive  bidding  system,  with  contracts 
for  only  a  week's  or  a  month's  needs,  and  this  has  made  it  almost  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  seller  to  call  on  the  purchasing  agents  personally  about 
once   a  week   or   at   least  every  two  weeks,  and  for   small   producers   lo- 
cated away  from  consuming  centers,  this  is  not  only  impossible  but  very 
expensive,   as   only  one  man   can   get  the   order   and   all  the   others   have 
the  expenses  of  going  to  the  purchasing  office,  which  in  itself  is  ruinous, 
and  on  this  account,  dealers  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  purchasers  have 
.  >tabiished  offices  where  they  can  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  purchaL. 
requirements,  and  the  consumers,  working  on  a  competitive  bidding  prin- 
ciple  as  compared  to  the  fixed  average  price  system,  and  lon«  term  con- 
tracts   such  as  the  railroads  make,  sometimes  get  these  dealers  to  take 
orders'  at  prices  on  which  they  frequently  lose  heavily.     Losses  occasioned 
by   this,   as   well   as   losses   from   dealers   who   are   deliberately   dishonest, 
are  passed  on  to  the  lumber  manufacturer,  who,  being  unorganized,  has 
absorbed  this  loss  and  taken  it  off  the  prices  he  pays  to  the  timberland 
owner  for  stumpage,  which  is  practically  the  only  avenue  of  escape  that 
the  lumber  manufacturer  has,  and  the  poor  timberland  owner,  receiving 
nothing  for  his  labor,  is  rapidly  discontinuing  the  growing  of  timber. 

There  is  only  one  remedy  for  this  condition  and  that  is  for  the  lum- 
berman to  add  a  price  of  three  or  four  per  cent  to  his  manufacturing  costs 
for  bad  accounts  and  pass  it  on  to  the  consumer,  and  if  the  industry  would 
organize  and  work  together,  this  can  be  done,  and  as  it  is  largely  the  fault 
of  the  system  of  purchase,  it  should  be  passed  to  the  consumers  rather 
than  to  the  timberland  owners,  who  are  now  losing  40%  of  the  cost  of 
timber  production.  The  timber  consuming  companies  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  especially  the  coal  companies,  are  spending  large  sums  each  year  in 
reforesting,  while,  if  they  were  to  standardize  their  products  and  adopt  a 
system  of  purchase  that  would  give  lumber  manufacturers  and  timber- 
land owners  a  chance  to  make  money  from  the  business,  they  would  re- 
forest and  furnish  timber  for  a  fraction  of  what  it  will  cost  the  consumers 
to  grow  and  manufacture  it. 
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It  costs  the  lumber  manufacturer  from  15%  to  257©  for  sales  expense 
and  losses  from  bad  accounts,  and  if  a  purchase  system  could  be  inaugu- 
rated by  which  this  could  be  saved  to  the  producers  and  timberland  owneus, 
it  would  be  an  incentive  for  him  to  go  into  the  business  of  growing  timber. 
The  lumber  consuming  industries  of  Pennsylvania  will  not  think  of 
producing  their  products  unless  they  are  assured  a  profit,  but  through 
some  far-fetched  reasoning,  they  seem  to  think  that  all  kinds  of  difficulties 
can  be  put  in  the  way  of  the  lumbering  industry  and  all  chance  of  profit  can 
be  removed,  and  it  will  still  carry  on,  and  notwithstanding  a  continual 
decline  in  timber  supply  for  the  last  twenty  years,  they  are  continuing 
this  same  course. 


# 


WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  INSURANCE. 


Our  attempt  to  investigate  the  charges  entering  into  workmen's 
compensation  insurance  rates  do  not  seem  to  be  productive  of  the  results 
expected.  A  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  J.  V.  Gosline,  Compensation  Actuary, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  brought  the  reply  that  workmen's  compensation  on 
lumbering  risks  had  an  expense  loading  charge  of  $2.35  per  $100.00,  which 
indicates  that,  of  the  charge  of  $6.00,  $2.35  is  spent  for  acquiring  the  busi- 
ness, taxes,  inspection,  home  office,  and  claims  adjustment,  and  $3.65  goes 
toward  paying  doctor  and  medical  bills  and  for  the  workman  himself,  for 
whom  the  act  was  supposed  to  be  created.  The  first  examination  shows 
that  40  per  cent,  of  the  compensation  is  used  for  compensating  someone 
else  than  the  workman,  and  what  part  of  the  $3.65  actually  goes  to  the 
workman  is  the  part  on  which  we  have  not  been  advised.  The  fact  that 
the  expense  loading  for  the  lumber  industry  is  higher  than  the  total 
charge  for  the  bituminous  coal  industry  would  certainly  seem  to  indicate 
that  lumbermen  have  not  been  properly  contributing  to  campaign  funds. 
Ml*.  Gosline's  letter  goes  into  considerable  detail  on  the  elements  that 
make  up  the  charges,  and  passes  this  suggestion  to  the  Association,  which, 
we  think,  is  very  much  to  the  point,  and  that  is  that  one  of  the  biggest 
elements  that  enters  into  the  compensations  cost  is  the  fact  that  a  great 
many  lumbermen  do  not  properly  report  their  payrolls,  which  simply 
means  that  the  ones  who  do  properly  report  their  payrolls  may  be  com- 
pelled to  make  up  the  deficiency  for  those  who  do  not,  and  from  this  it 
would  appear  that  lumbermen  should  co-operate  both  in  the  matter  of 
obtaining  lower  rates  to  which  they  are  entitled  from  the  standpoint  of 
risks  and  losses,  as  well  as  to  see  that  the  entire  industry  properly  reports 
and  pays  on  all  payrolls.  Mr.  Gosline  refers  us  to  the  Pennsylvania  Com- 
pensation Rating  and  Inspection  Bureau  for  information  as  to  the  ele- 
ments making  up  the  other  charge  of  $3.65,  but  several  letters  written  to 
them  have  not  even  brought  as  much  as  a  reply.  This  attitude  is  hard 
to  understand,  and,  while  the  industry  may  not  be  entitled  to  know  how 
the  charges  are  made  up,  one  would  naturally  think,  if  everything  was  on 
the  level,  there  would  be  no  incentive  to  cover  it  up,  and  we  hope  to  have 
some  information  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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THE    PENNSYLVANIA    FOREST    PRODUCTS    MANUFAC- 
TURERS' ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  improving  conditions  in  the  lumber  and 
forest  industry,  an  improvement  in  which  is  an  object  worthy  of  the 
support  of  every  citizen,  for  through  improvement  of  the  forests,  the 
lumberman  is  assured  material  to  manufacture  and  market,  the  whole- 
saler and  retailer  are  assured  business,  and  the  consumer  will  also  be 
assured  a  supply  of  forest  products,  and  the  prosperity  of  one  is  certain  to 
contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  all.  Not  only  will  the  development  and 
improvement  of  conditions  in  the  forests  of  Pennsylvania  contribute  to  the 
welfare  of  the  state  through  increased  production  of  timber  products  and 
increased  industry  and  prosperity,  but  better  forests  will  insure  a  greater 
water  supply  and  greater  recreational  advantages. 

The  trouble  with  the  forest  and  lumbering  industry  is  of  two  sources, 
one  of  which  is  from  within  and  one  from  without  the  industry.  The 
trouble  within  the  industry  may  be  summed  up  as  badly  manufactured 
products,  brought  about,  in  part,  from  lack  of  experience  and  lack  of 
equipment,  because  of  small  isolated  stands  that  will  not  justify  fully 
equipped  manufacturing  plants;  through  lack  of  knowledge  of  markets 
and  uses  to  which  products  can  best  be  put;  through  over-production  of 
some  commodities  and  under-production  of  other  commodities;  for  lack  of 
manufacturing  products  when  and  as  required  by  consumers,  etc.  The 
trouble  outside  the  industry  may  be  classified  as  lack  of  standardized 
specification  by  consumers;  forest  fire  losses;  excess  freight  charges;  ex- 
cess workmen's  compensation  and  other  insurance  costs;  unfair  tax  sys- 
tem; losses  from  a  complicated  and  piecemeal  system  of  purchase  by 
consumers;  losses  from  bad  accounts,  etc. 

A  loss  to  the  forest  and  lumbering  industry  is  a  loss  to  all  those  who 
grow,  manufacture,  wholesale,  retail  or  consume  forest  products,  and  the 
interest  of  all  lies  in  co-operative  action,  and  to  this  end  all  are  invited  to 
join  in  the  work. 

' APPLICATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP 

IN  THE  PENNSYLVANIA   FOREST  PRODUCTS  MANUFACTURERS' 
"^  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

Date — ~~ — — - 

Pennsylvania   Forest  Products   Manufacturers'   Association,   Incorporated,, 

Tyrone,  Pennsylvania.  ,       .     ^        ^  t»    j     i. 

I  hereby  apply  for  membership  in  the  Pennsylvania  Forest  Products 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Incorporated,  and  enclose  (which  includes  mem- 
bership fees  and  dues  to  December  31,  1926).  l'irZ{ 

For  Lumber  Manufacturer,  per  year |  o,{J0 

For  Timber  Land  Owner,  per  year. ?  ^-^ 

For  Lumber  Manufacturer  and  Dealer,  per  year lil'hn 

For  Wholesalers,  per  year lH'nn 

For  Retailers,  per  year lot'hn 

For  Consumers,  per  year lo^'hci 

For  Others,  per  year ^^o,ka) 

Name — ' 

Street  and  Number ~ _ . 

City  and  State — — 

Nominated  by _~ —     -  • 
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MAILING  LISTS 

Up-to-date  mailing  lists  of  lumber  manufacturers,  wholesalers  and 
consumers  for  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  New  York,  West  Virginia,  Maryland,  New 
Jersey  and  Delaware.     Prices  on  application. 

If  you  want  to  reach  the  lumber  manufacturer,  wholesaler,  retailer, 
consumer  and  timber  land  owner  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  New  York,  West 
Virginia,  Maryland,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  you  will  find  the  Forest 
Products  Bulletin  an  excellent  medium.  Address  all  communications  to 
Ralph  A.  Smith,  Editor,  Tyrone,  Pa. 
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The  Need  of  A  Cost  Accounting  System  for  the  Forestry  and 

Lumbering  Industries 

(Continued  from   Cover  Page) 

industry,  it  seems,  that  for  a  proper  consideration  of  forestry  or  lumber- 
ing, they  must  both  be  considered  together,  and  the  object  of  this  article 
is  an  attempt  to  outline  a  system  of  cost  accounting  from  which  it  is  hoped 
to  point  out  and  correct  conditions  that  have  made  these  two  industries 
so  unprofitable  to  those  engaged  in  them. 

To  learn  some  of  the  causes  affecting  the  industry,  the  writer  has 
interviewed  a  great  many  foresters,  land  owners,  lumber  manufacturers 
and  consumers,  and  has   interviewed  successful  lumbermen  to  learn  the 
cause  of  their  success,  and  he  has  been  advised  that  it  is  largely  due  to 
buying   cheap   stumpage,   or  buying   timber  that  has  been  manufactured 
by  others  and  reselling  it  and  taking  a  margin  of  profit  above  the  cost; 
and  our  investigation  of  those  who  are  in  the  business  of  manufacturing 
exclusively  showed  that  they  have  been  unable  to  make  very  much  money 
and  meet  competition,  even  though  their  operations  were  conducted  along 
sound  business  lines.     Speaking  of  making  money  out  of  the  lumber  man- 
ufacturing or  timber  growing  business  in  Pennsylvania  reminds  us  of  a 
story  of  a  man  who  was  reputed  to  have  made  a  fortune  out  of  the  lumber 
manufacturing  business,  and  who,  on  being  asked  to  tell  the  secret  of  his 
success,  explained  it  in  this  manner:    "I  attribute  my  ability  to  retire  from 
the   lumber   manufacturing   business   in   Pennsylvania   with   a   $JOO,000.00 
bank  account  to  the  fact  that  after  forty-five  years  in  the  business,  to  close 
application  to  the  business,  taking  the  place  of  a  workman  in  the  woods 
myself    working  ten  to  fourteen  hours   per  day,   doing  my  book-keeping 
after  working  hours,  not  observing  holidays,  and  by  the  most  rigid  rules  of 
economy-never   spending   a   cent   foolishly-and   when   I   secured   money 
from  my  business  to  invest  it  outside  of  the  business,  and  by  everlastingly 
keeping  at  my  job  during  the  entire  period,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  my 
wife^s  father  died  a  year  ago  and  left  an  estate  of  $99,000.00,  I  have  now 
been   able  to  retire  from  the  lumber  business  with  a  bank  account  of 
$100,000.00." 

Where  the  Timberland  Owner's  and  Lumberman's  Dollar  Goes 

It  is  a  generally  conceded  fact  that  the  tax  cost  of  Pennsylvania  tim- 

berland  is  65  per  cent,  of  the  sale  value,  and  with  the  fact  that,  taking  the 

state  as  a  whole,  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  the  returns  from  timberland  are 

destroyed  by  forest  fires,  and  with  the  other  costs  of  administration  and 

losses  from  other  sources,  it  is  evident  that  the  forest  industry  is  not  on  a 

paying  basis.  To  illustrate,  if  we  were  to  put  the  cost  of  land  and  planting 

at  $10  00  per  acre,  which  is  lower  than  the  actual  cost,  in  many  cases, 

and  allow  sixty  years  as  a  period  to  grow  a  crop,  during  which  time  the 

cost  for  taxes  was  ten  cents  per  acre  per  year,  and  the  cost  of  administra- 

tion  and  other  costs,  an  additional  ten  cents,  and  taking  these  costs  at  3  /& 

per  cent,  compound  interest,  there  would  be  a  total  cost  at  the  end  of  the 

60  years   of  $128.66,  and  assuming  that  an  acre  of  land  will  make  an 

average  annual  yield  of  250  board  feet  each  year  for  60  years    an  acre 

will  yield  15,000  board  feet  at  that  time,  which,  if  half  was  lost  by  forest 
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fires,  would  leave  7,500  board  feel  of  lumber,  for  which  the  owner  would 
have  to  receive  $17.15  per  thousand  feet  to  give  him  a  return  on  his  in- 
vestment, but  which,  at  current  prices  today,  would  scarcely  pay  him 
$10.00,  thereby  leaving  a  loss  of  41  per  cent. 

With  the  lumberman  today,  the  returns  from  his  investment  will  vary, 
depending  on  the  commodities  into  which  his  products  are  manufactured, 
but  taking  lumber  products  generally  in  Pennsylvania  and  for  the  industry 
generally  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  lumberman  pays  approximately  40  per 
cent,  of  his  selling  price  in  freight  rates  and  other  transportation  costs 
without  including  transportation  to  railroads,  and  for  which  will  be  added 
10  per  cent.  To  this  will  be  added  20  per  cent,  for  manufacturing  costs; 
10  per  cent,  for  sales  costs;  6  per  cent,  for  losses  from  dockage,  shortage 
and  bad  accounts;  10  per  cent,  for  overhead  costs;  leaving  4  per  cent,  for 
a  profit  to  the  lumberman  and  for  his  stumpage  price;  and  if  we  are  to 
consider  that  the  timberland  owner  and  lumberman  are  each  entitled  to  an 
equal  amount,  there  will  be  2  per  cent,  for  each,  from  which  it  is  apparent 
that  the  condition  of  both  industries  are  entirely  out  of  joint. 

The  Problem  of  Lumbering  and  Forestry  Differs  from  Industry 

Generally 

While  it  may  be  argued,  and  properly,  that  cost  accounting  applies 
equally  to  all  industries,  yet  the  cost  accounting  system  for  the  forest 
industry  must  necessarily  differ  from  many  industries  for  various  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  the  industry  in  Pennsylvania  is  conducted  on  a  small 
scale,  and  those  engaged  in  it  are  largely  farmers  and  wood  lot  owners,  who 
harvest  a  crop  onre  or  twice  in  a  lifetime.  It  is  further  complicated  by  the 
fact  that,  of  the  timber  grown  in  Pennsylvania  on  a  great  many  wood  lots, 
will  be  found  timber  suitable  for  lumber,  railroad  ties,  mine  timbers,  paper 
wood,  and  various  commodities,  and  with  the  necessity  of  complete  utili- 
zation, the  lumberman  must  manufacture  his  products  into  many  commodi- 
ties going  to  widely  separated  and  diversified  uses  so  that  standardization 
of  products  is  sometimes  impossible,  and  the  lumberman  is  confronted 
with  the  necessity  of  studying  the  relative  returns  from  different  commodi- 
ties to  learn  which  one  offers  the  greatest  opportunity  for  profit. 


WHAT    IS    WRONG    WITH    THESE    COSTS    AND    THIS 
METHOD  OF  CALCULATING  THEM? 


(Before  trying  to  outline  a  definite  cost  accounting  system  we  would 
like  to  have  expressions  from  lumbermen  and  timberland  owners  on  what 
are  necessary  and  proper  items  in  the  costs  of  operations,  and  to  this  end 
suggestions  and  criticisms  are  invited  on  the  example  given  below.) 

In  an  attempt  to  illustrate  the  conditions  attending  lumber  operations, 
let  us  take  a  point  in  Central  Pennsylvania,  say  at  Bellefonte,  where  a 
lumberman  is  about  to  purchase  and  operate  two  tracts  of  land.     Tract 
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No.  1  has  100  acres  in  it  and  is  estimated  to  cut  500,000  board  feet  suitable 
for  manufacture  into  lumber,  railroad  ties,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  will 
cut  50  cars  of  material  suitable  for  mine  timber  for  the  anthracite  and 
bituminous  trade,  paper  wood,  and  the  like.  The  tract  is  located  tw/o 
miles  from  the  railroad  on  a  hard  road.  Tract  No.  2  contains  600  acres, 
which  is  estimated  to  cut  1,500,000  board  feet  suitable  for  manufacture 
into  lumber  and  railroad  ties,  and  600  cars  of  material  suitable  for  mine 
timber  for  the  anthracite  and  bituminous  trade,  paper  wood,  and  the  like. 
The  tract  is  located  6  miles  from  the  railroad,  and  3  miles  from  a  dirt 
road,  where  it  will  be  necessary  to  build  a  woods  road. 

The  costs  in  this  operation  in  the  natural  order  will  proceed  somewhat 
as  follows:  The  lumberman  learns  of  the  tracts  that  are  for  sale.  He  first 
goes  over  the  tracts  and  cruises  or  estimates  the  amount  of  timber  on 
them,  and  the  cost  of  manufacturing  and  marketing  it.  This  cost  varies, 
and  for  large  tracts  of  good  stands  of  timber,  will  be  very  small  per 
thousand  board  feet,  but  for  tracts  such  as  the  ones  described,  the  cost  of 
cruising  or  estimating  the  timber  will  be  high,  and  unless  it  is  made  by 
an  experienced  lumberman,  cruiser,  or  forester,  will  not  be  accurate,  and 
the  lumberman  must  know  definitely  the  amount  of  timber  and  the  approx- 
imate cost  of  removal,  and  while  he  may,  and  ofttimes  does,  this  himself 
without  including  this  in  his  costs,  his  experience,  that  enables  him  to 
make  the  estimate  accurately,  has  cost  him  dearly,  and  unless  he  wants  to 
work  for  nothing,  he  should  charge  for  this  work  at  least  10  cents  per 
thousand  board  feet  for  lumber  and  50  cents  per  car  for  mine  timber  or 
other  material,  making  a  total  cost  on  this  basis  for  estimating  of  $530.00. 
The  next  element  of  cost  will  be  an  investigation  of  title  which  is  neces- 
sary if  the  buyer  does  not  want  to  invite  law  suits.  This  may  cost  from 
$50.00  to  $100.00,  but  for  this  purpose  we  will  take  a  price  of  $50.00.  Next 
to  this  is  another  legal  cost  for  drawing  a  contract,  which  will  be  at  least 
$25.00.  Then  comes  a  cost  of  survey  which  is  very  often  borne  by  the  land 
owner,  but  with  which  the  lumberman  must  be  acquainted  if  he  is  not  to 
have  trouble  in  cutting  over  lines  or  estimating  timber  on  other  adjoining 
tracts,  and  to  properly  guard  against  claims  from  this  source,  he  must  in- 
vest at  least  $50.00  against  this,  which  makes  a  preliminary  cost  for  the 
two  tracts  of  $655.00. 

The  cost  of  timber  on  tract  No.  1  is  $10.00  per  thousand  board  feet  for 
lumber,  and  $30.00  per  car  for  mine  timber,  etc.,  or  $6,500.00  in  all.  On 
tract  No.  2,  the  stumpage  cost  is  $6.00  per  thousand  board  feet  or  $9,000.00 
and  the  mine  timber  of  600  cars,  at  $15.00  per  car,  or  a  total  of  $18,000.00, 
and  a  total  timber  cost  for  the  two  tracts  of  $24,500.00. 

After  the  cost  of  preliminary  survey  and  timber  cost,  it  is  necessary 
for  the  lumberman  to  build  a  railroad  siding  of  suitable  size  to  properly 
load  the  material  from  these  two  tracts.  This  siding  will  cost  him 
$4,000.00  as  charges  by  the  railroad,  beside  a  cost  of  $250.00  in  time,  labor 
and  supervision  in  securing  and  building  it,  making  a  total  of  $4,250.00. 
Tract  No.  1  is  located  along  a  hard  road  and  no  right-of-way  need  be  pur- 
chased for  removing  the  timber,  but  tract  No.  2  lies  three  miles  from  a 
township  dirt  road,  going  through  the   property  of   three   different  land 
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owners,  who  together  want  $600.00  for  the  right  to  haul  the  timber 
through  their  property.  The  next  move  in  this  operation  is  to  lay  out 
roads  for  removing  the  timber,  as,  if  roads  are  laid  out  and  planned  for 
the  tract  as  a  whole,  the  operation  can  be  conducted  more  economically 
than  though  they  were  laid  haphazardly,  and  the  lumberman  must  con- 
sider if  it  will  be  cheaper  to  'build  good  main  roads  on  which  trucks  can  be 
used  or  poorer  roads  which  can  only  be  used  by  sleds  or  wagons  during 
favorable  weather,  and  which  will  necessitate  unloading  and  reloading.  He 
finds  that  roads  for  truck  use  will  cost  double  that  of  an  ordinary  wagon 
or  sled  road  at  the  start,  but  they  will  pay  in  the  end,  and  he  appropriates 
a  cost  of  $1.00  per  thousand  board  feet  of  lumber  and  $2.00  per  car  load  of 
other  material  for  road-making  purposes,  or  a  cost  of  $3,300.00. 

He  now  has  to  purchase  equipment,  which  includes  a  sawmill  with 
power  and  equipment  at  $2,500.00,  one  21/2 -ton  truck  at  $2,000.00,  and  two 
teams  of  horses  with  harness,  wagons,  sleds,  logging  and  lumbermg 
equipment  at  $1,500.00,  making  him  a  total  for  equipment  of  $6,000.00. 

Summarizing  his  investments  to  this  period,  he  has  $655.00  in  prelim- 
inary expenses;  $24,500.00  in  timber;  $600.00  for  right-of-way  through 
other  land;  $4,250.00  for  railroad  siding;  $3,300.00  for  roads;  and  $6,000.00 
for  equipment,  or  a  total  investment  of  $39,305.00. 

With  his  primary  investment  fixed,  the  lumberman  must  try  to  esti- 
mate his  expenses  and  possible  income  to  determine,  as  near  as  possible, 
the  price  at  which  he  must  sell  his  products  in  order  to  make  a  profit  from 
the  job,  and  while  he  cannot  control  this  price,  he  must  take  a  figure  based 
on  the  average  of  his  experience.     He  has  2,000,000  feet  of  lumber  on 
which  he  places  a  value  of  $32.00  per  thousand  board  feet,  which  he  esti- 
mates to  produce  $64,000.00,  and  out  of  the  650  cars  of  mine  material  he 
estimates  to  cut  150  cars  of  mine  ties  to  sell  at  an  average  price  of  $275.00 
per  car,  with  a  value   of  $41,250.00,  and  500   cars   of  mine   props   at  an 
average   of   $120.00   per   car,   with   a   value    of   $60,000.00,    or   a   total   of 
$165,250.00.      He   has    five   years    to    cut   and    remove   the    timber,   which 
means  that  he  must  cut  and  remove  at  the  rate  of  400,000  feet  of  lumber 
and  130  cars  of  mine  timber  per  year.     He  is  able,  with  the  equipment  on 
hand,  to  put  the  lumber  on  cars  for  $11.50  a  thousand  feet,  or  a  total  of 
$23  000.00.     The  mine  props  he  gets  on  the  car  for  $70.00  a  car,  and  for 
500' cars  costs  him  $35,000.00,  and  the  150  cars  of  mine  ties  he  is  able  to 
put  on  cars  for  $225.00  per  car,  or  $33,750.00,  making  a  total  cost  for  load- 
ing of  $91,750.     On  this  cost  of  loading  he  estimates  50  per  cent,  as  labor 
on  which  he  has  to  pay  6  per  cent,  for  compensation  insurance,  which  adds 
$2,700.00    to    this    amount,    and    during    the    same    period,    he    estimates 
$2,700.00  for  other  insurance  to  cover  fire  insurance  on  timber  and  lumber 
manufactured  in  the  woods  and  at  mills,  for  steam  boiler  insurance,  public 
liability  insurance,  etc.     He  figures  that  he  will  turn  his  stock  twice  each 
year    and  that  he  has  an  investment  in  manufactured  material  over  and 
above  stumpage,  overhead  and  mills  of  $6,500.00,  which,  with  his  invest- 
ment of  $39,305.00,  makes  him  a  total  investment  of  $45,805.00,  on  which 
he  must  pay  interest  until  he  gets  it  out  of  the  job,  which,  if  he  reduces 
this  in  equal  amounts,  will  make  a  yearly  reduction  of  $9,161.00,  and  on 
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which  he  estimates  his  interest  charges  at  $4,200.00.  He  superintends  the 
work  on  this  job  himself  and  takes  an  allowance  of  $200.00  per  month, 
and  while  he  figures  he  has  made  a  very  close  bargain,  he  hopes  to  have 
$12,595.00  for  profit  plus  the  value  of  his  equipment,  which  he  puts  at 
$3,000.00,  but  he  finds  that  his  losses,  replacements  and  repairs  on  equip- 
ment have  equalled  this  amount,  and  that,  therefore,  he  has  no  return 
from  this  source,  but  when  the  job  is  finished,  he  finds  that  he  has  had 
office  and  sales  expenses  of  $8,000.00,  and  losses  from  bad  accounts,  dock- 
age, shortage,  etc.,  of  $11,000.00,  and  that  instead  of  having  a  profit  of 
$12!,l)95.00,  he  has  had  a  loss  of  $6,405.00. 

This  lumberman,  true  to  his  kind,  now  feels  that  he  has  learned  con- 
sidembly  more  about  the  business,  and  even  though  he  has  lost  heavily,  he 
learns  of  a  tract  of  timber  that  is  owned  by  a  widow,  whose  husband  has 
lately  demised,  and  which  she  must  sell  at  a  sacrifice,  and  having  this 
experience  and  some  worn-out  equipment,  and  part  of  the  cash  with  which 
he  originally  started,  he  is  ready  for  another  adventure.     In  figuring  the 
cost  for  lumber  on  this  next  operation,  a  question  comes  up  that  confronts 
nearly   every  lumberman  and  is   of  vital  importance  in  determining   the 
profits     from    the    business,    and     that    is,    should    the    past    losses     be 
charged  to  the  business?     This  question  will  be  taken  up  in  the  next  issue 
of  the  Bulletin.     In  calculating  the  costs  of  the  two  operations  just  cited 
they  will  have  an  average  haul  of  four  miles,  an  average  stumpage  cost 
of  $7.00  per  M.  for  lumber,  and  $16.15  per  car  for  mine  timber,  etc.     The 
total  sales  from  this  operation  were  $165,250.00,  of  which  $64,000.00  was 
from  lumber  and  $101,250.00  from  mine  timber,  etc.     Grouping  the  items 
of  preliminary  costs  of  $655.00;   siding,  $4,250.00;   right-of-way,  $600.00; 
roads,    $3,300.00;    insurance,    $5,400.00;    interest,    $4,200.00;    and    superin- 
tendence, $12,000.00,  under  the  head  of  overhead  expenses  and  we  have  a 
total  of  $30,405.00.    The  sales  costs  are  $8,000.00.     The  equipment  cost  was 
$6,000.00.      The    losses    from    bad    accounts,    dockage,    shortage,    etc.,    is 
$11,000.00.  The  manufacturing  cost,  without  counting  cost  of  equipment,  is 
$91,750.00. 

Converting  the  sales  prices  and  costs  to  percentages,  39  per  cent,  of 
the  sale  price  was  from  lumber  and  61  per  cent,  from  mine  timber,  and 
apportioning  the  overhead  and  other  expenses  except  stumpage  and  man- 
ufacturing costs  in  the  same  proportion,  the  overhead  for  2,000,000  feet  of 
lumber  was  $11,857.00,  or  $5.92  per  thousand  feet;  the  sales  $3,120.00,  or 
$1.56  per  M.  feet;  the  equipment  $2,340.00,  or  $1.17  per  thousand  feet,  and 
the  losses  $4,290.00,  or  $2.14  per  thousand  feet,  or  a  total  of  $10.79,  and 
with  the  stumpage  cost  (average)  of  $7.00,  plus  manufacturing  costs  of 
$11.50,  makes  a  total  of  $29.29,  and  leaves  a  profit  of  $2.71  per  M.,  and 
for  the  job  or  $5,420.00.  Taking  69  per  cent,  of  the  sale  value  for  mine 
timber  and  for  the  650  cars  and  the  overhead  is  $18,548.00,  or  $28.53  per 
car;  the  sales  costs  is  $4,880.00,  or  $7.20  per  car;  the  equipment  cost  is 
$3,660.00,  or  $5.63  per  car,  and  the  losses  from  bad  accounts,  etc.,  $6,710.00, 
or  $10.32  per  car,  or  a  total  of  $51.68  for  overhead,  sales,  equipment  and 
for  losses,  and  with  the  manufacturing  cost  of  $70.00  per  car  and  stump- 
age of  $16.15  makes  a  total  of  $137.83  per  car,  or  a  net  loss  of  $17.83  per 
car  for  650  cars,  and  a  total  loss  of  $11,589.00. 
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The  object  in  the  above  case  is  to  learn  what  are  fair  charges  for 
items  of  cost  enumerated,  either  for  calculation  on  the  basis  of  dollars  and 
cents  or  on  percentages  of  sale  value  that  may  be  applied  generally  for 
the  industry.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  average  haul  on  the  cases  above 
cited  is  four  miles  to  railroad,  whereas  the  average  haul  for  the  state  as  a 
whole  is  eight  miles  and  the  final  estimate  should  be  based  on  marketing 
all  the  timber  for  the  state  at  the  same  time.  The  object  of  this  article  is 
to  establish  a  correct  basis  from  which  timber  and  lumber  accounting  in 
Pennsylvania  may  be  based,  and  any  one  interested  should  make  such 
sugijestions  and  criticisms  as  will  best  serve  the  interest  of  the  industry. 

In  the  above  example  the  elements  of  cost  are  estimated  to  run  60  per 
cent,  of  the  sale  price  delivered  and  the  other  40  per  cent,  to  cover  freight 
charges.     In  the  estimate  of  sale  value  and  sales  costs,  prices  are  largely 
based  on  sales  through  middlemen,  and  especially  so  for  mine  timber,  and 
direct  sales,  while  bringing  greater  returns,  will  also  entail  greater  ex- 
pense.   Taking  40  per  cent,  as  freight  cost  and  the  other  items  makmg  up 
the  100  per  cent,  of  cost  would  be  34  per  cent,  for  cutting,  stocking,  sawmg, 
yarding,  hauling  and  loading;  10  per  cent,  for  overhead;  9  per  cent,  for 
stumpage;  4  per  cent,  for  sales,  and  3  per  cent,  for  equipment.     Now,  if 
these  items  are  correct,  we  can  subdivide  each  item  of  expense  and  establish 
either  a  percentage  to  be  charged  for  each  element  of  expense  or  a  fixed 
sum  which  can  be  applied  against  either  the  sale  price  delivered  or  f .  o.  b. 
cars,  and  this  basis  can  be  applied  equally  to  long  or  short  hauls  and  will 
indicate  the  price  that  can  be  paid  for  stumpage  at  any  point  or  cost  of 
delivery.     Once  the  trade  knows  what  is  a  fair  average  cost,  the  way  will 
be  paved  for  the  elimination  of  unreasonable  costs  and  the  manufacture  of 
unprofitable  commodities. 

By  subdividing  the  costs  it  will  be  found  that  workmen's  compensa- 
tion insurance  costs  amount  to  52  Va  cents  per  M.  ft.  for  lumber,  or  16/10 
per  cent.,  and  with  a  similar  cost  for  fire  insurance  will  cost  3  1/5  per  cent., 
while  credit  insurance,  which  was  not  taken  would  make  the  cost  about  6 
per  cent.,  and  would  have  been  cheap  at  that  price,  and  when  we  have 
heard  from  the  trade  we  will  take  up  all  these  subdivided  costs  and  apply 
them  to  various  operations  in  future  bulletins. 


TIMBERLAND  OWNERS  AND  LUMBERMEN  SHOULD  SUP- 

PORT  HOUSE  BILL  No.  362 


House  Bill  No.  362  is  proposed  to  change  the  date  of  the  opening  of 
the  trout  fishing  season  from  April  15th  to  May  1st  and  is  designed  to 
eliminate  the  losses  that  may  come  from  fires  caused  by  fishermen  during 
the  most  hazardous  period  of  the  year,  and  while  we  thinks  the  season 
should  be  extended  to  May  15th  or  June  1st,  even  this  fifteen  day  exten- 
sion  will  save  great  losses  from  forest  fires,  and  will  mean,  for  those 
who  like  to  fish,  that  they  will  not  have  to  wear  mittens  and  overcoats. 
We  understand  that  the  bill  was  introduced  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Isaac 
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Walton  League  of  America,  and  it  is  certainly  encouraging  to  see  an 
organization  of  this  kind  get  back  of  an  honest-to-goodness  conservation 
measure.  Every  lumberman  and  timberland  owner  should  write  to  the 
Senator  or  Representative  of  his  district  and  urge  his  support  of  this  bill. 
Lumbermen  are  also  asked  to  examine  House  Bill  No.  911  known  as  the 
Anti-Pollution  Bill,  a  copy  of  which  can  be  secured  ^^^"^  ^^^^ -^^P^^^' 
tatives,  and  to  support  it  if  it  meets  with  ^^^^^/PP^^^^.  ;^\^^^^ 
with  the  pollution  of  streams,  and  is  a  measure  designed  for  the  general 

well-being  of  the  State. 


SHALL  PENNSYLVANIA  LUMBERMEN  BUILD   A  WOOD 

TREATING  PLANT? 


Preservative  treatment  for  lumber  products  is  coming  into  more 
general  use  with  the  depletion  of  forest  stands.  It  is  held  by  competent 
Authorities  that  for  railroad  cross  ties,  some  spec  es,  -'^^-^^'^^'''^^^^. 
preservative  treatment,  will  last  three  times  as  long  as  those  ^thou 
trltment  and  in  the  case  of  mining  timbers  and  railroad  ties  as  well 
Is  mtny  ;ther  clLdities,  where  the  cost  of  installation  is  greater  than 
LcZ  of  the  commodity  itself,  there  is  a  strong  arg^ent  in  favor 
of  preservative  treatment. 

Preservative  treatment,  it  is  estimated,  will  double,  treble  or  quad- 
ruple Jh^ost  of  some  timbers,  and  the  question  that  confronts  the 
Z^ack  of  a  movement  of  this  kind  is  whether  or  not  the  consumer  has 
^en  sSficLtly  educated  to  be  willing  to  pay  the  advanced  price. 

There  are  timbers,  such  as  mine  ties,  that  will  be  worn  out  before 
thev  are  decayed  sufficiently  to  warrant  their  replacement;  there  are 
Se  Trops  that  need  only  serve  for  a  period  sufficiently  long  to  remove 
coal  or  oSier  minerals,  and  then  they  are  crushed;  there  are  la^«-gs  «-j 
other  timbers  used  about  the  mine,  the  nature  of  which  use  is  such  as 
SS  to  warrant  or  require  a  permanent  substance;  but  there  are  a  grea 
many  Products  about  the  mine  and  in  other  industries,  that  are  well 
adapted  to  preservative  treatment. 

The  cost  of  erecting  individual  treating  plants  for  each  mine  or 
other  industry,  is  rather  expensive,  and  it  is  held  by  some  that  rf  » 
:  nt  al  treating  plant  in  the  timber  producing  area  -"/^  be  esteblished. 
shipment  could  be  made  to  the  hard  and  soft  coal  fields  as  well  as  to 
other  industries. 

Lumber  producers  and  consumers  are  asked  to  think  o^^t^is  matter 
and  to  send  any  comments  they  care  to,  to  the  editor  of  the  Bulletin, 
Tyrone,  Pa. 
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TREES  ARE  LARGELY  CANNED  SUNSHINE 


While  trees  grow  in  the  ground,  and  some  people  think  they  get 
their  substance  from  the  ground,  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  99%  of  the  substance 
that  makes  up  a  tree  is  converted  into  such  by  the  chemical  factory  of 
the  tree  itself,  the  method  of  which  is  largely  unknown  to  man.  Trees 
several  hundred  feet  high  pump  water  to  their  crown  where  it  is  loaded 
with  food  and  sent  back  down  as  sap.  "Moreover,"  says  the  National 
Geographic  Society,  "the  tree  is  a  self-operating  chemical  laboratory 
possessing  trade  secrets  yet  unknown  to  the  best  human  chemists.  With 
water,  mineral  matter  and  carbonic  gas  from  the  air  it  manufactures  its 
food,  part  of  which  is  stored  away  as  wood.  If  you  would  know  how 
much  of  this  product  is  made  out  of  air  and  water  and  how  much  is 
mineral  matter  sluiced  through  root  and  cell  canals  from  the  gn^'ound, 
cut  a  block  of  wood,  weigh  it,  burn  it,  and  then  weigh  the  ashes.  The 
difference  is  what  a  tree  manufactures  out  of  insubstantial  air  and  water. 
The  warmth  from  the  fire  is  literally  canned  sunshine  released  by  com- 
bustion. 

"The  tree's  chemical  laboratory  requires,  in  place  of  gas  and  elec- 
trical power,  light  and  heat  from  the  sun.  So  it  spreads  a  net  of 
marvelous  mesh  to  catch  the  sunlight  and  heat.  Man  calls  the  net 
leaves.  While  it  is  easy  to  visualize  the  capture  of  sun  heat  by  a  tree 
and  its  release  on  one's  shins  from  a  fireplace,  it  is  more  difficult  to 
appreciate  theJfieat  we  get  from  prehistoric  trees.  Fossil  forms  in  coal 
show  that  trees  were  important  and  perhaps  the  chief  dwellers  of  the 
rank  jungles  that  laid  down  their  lives  in  the  carboniferous  age  to  be 
fuel  for  1927.  The  tree  forms  of  that  era  were  different  from  those  we 
know;  many  of  them  gigantic  ferns  and  palm-like  trees.  But  the  pines, 
which  control  half  of  the  forests  today  are  close  relatives  of  prominent 
prehistoric  families." 

When  one  considers  that  for  average  woods  it  takes  1%  cords  to  be 
equal  to  a  ton  of  coal  it  will  be  seen  that  our  present  forests  would  not 
make  more  than  a  few  inches  of  coal  and  with  seams  in  the  Anthracite 
Coal  District  as  much  as  60  feet  thick,  Pennsylvania  must  have  been  a 
lumberman's  paradise  when  worlds  were  young. 
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PKEVENT  FOREST  FIKES 


IT    PAYS 
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Mattern  Brothers 

TYRONE,  PENNA. 

Manufacturers  of 

LUMBER,  MINE  AND  RAILROAD 
TIMBERS  AND  TIES 

PLANTS  ON  P.  R.  R.  AT 

Warriors  Mark,  Pa. 
Mill  Creek,  Pa. 
Mt.  Union,  Pa. 
McVeytown,  Pa. 
Lewistown,  Pa. 

^  BELL  PHONE 

430-R  Tyrone,  Pa. 
24-R-2  Warriors  Mark,  Pa. 


Penna.  Lumber  &  Post  Co 

Manufacturers  and  Wholesalers  of 

FOREST  PRODUCTS 

Specializing 

LOCUST  POSTS-MINE  MATERIAL 

Hyndman,  Pa. 
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MARKET  CONDITIONS 


Market  conditions  generally  are  less  favorable  than  the  corresponding 
period  last  year.  In  volume  of  sales  of  all  commodities  there  is  a  falling 
off  of  about  10  per  cent.,  while  prices  are  also  off.  Coal  shipments  are 
considerably  below  the  level  of  the  first  half  of  the  year,  but  are  still 
higher  than  a  year  ago,  and  will  no  doubt  remain  high  until  the  first  of 
April,  where  every  indication  points  to  a  prolonged  strike  in  the  union 
districts  and  the  possibility  of  a  fight-to-the-finish  struggle  that  may 
continue  throughout  1927.  Steel  is  also  off  and  mills  are  running  little 
over  70  per  cent,  capacity,  with  orders  slightly  increasing.  Railroad  car 
loadings  continue  high,  with  coal  the  principal  commodity. 

The  Bituminous  Coal  Market 

The  market  prospects  in  the  bituminous  coal  industry  are  not  very 
bright,  and  where  possible,  manufacturers  should  refrain  from  producing 
mine  props  or  mine  ties  that  are  manufactured  with  the  bark  on,  as  the 
prospects  indicate  the  market  will  not  absorb  much  of  this  material  until 
it  will  have  decayed,  unless  it  is  shipped  into  the  non-union  fields  of  West 
Virginia,  which,  in  turn,  will  mean  higher  delivery  costs.  Mine  ties  that 
are  produced  and  properly  stored  may  be  manufactured,  but  with  them 
there  is  little  chance  of  a  market  until  the  late  Fall  or  Winter,  and  there 
is  a  considerable  amount  of  four  or  five-inch  mine  ties  that  did  not  find 
a  market  during  1926.  Generally  speaking,  the  bituminous  mine  timber 
market  will  certainly  not  consume  more  than  60  per  cent,  of  the  1926 
figure,  which  only  lacked  one  per  cent,  of  being  the  highest  production  in 
the  history  of  the  country,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  a  prolonged  strike 
may  bring  the  production  in  Pennsylvania  down  to  40  per  cent.,  and  espe- 
cially so  if  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  continues  the  discrimi- 
nation in  transportation  charges  against  the  Pennsylvania  operators. 
Producers  of  timber  for  the  bituminous  coal  market  must  remember  that 
1926  was  an  abnormal  year  in  that  demand  was  greatly  increased  during 
the  first  part  of  the  year  on  account  of  the  anthracite  coal  strike,  which 
lasted  about  six  months,  and  to  the  further  fact  that  it  was  ended  by  a 
British  coal  strike  which,  together,  greatly  increased  the  demand,  and  that 
demand  has  also  been  increased  due  to  the  prospect  of  the  fight-to-the-finish 
struggle  this  Spring  at  the  termination  of  the  Jacksonville  Agreement, 
and  production  for  1927  generally  will  be  far  lower,  and  a  strike  in  the 
union  fields  of  Pennsylvania  may  bring  it  down  to  30  or  40  per  cent,  of 
the  1926  level. 
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The  Anthracite  Coal  Market 

The  anthracite  coal  market  has  continued  to  drag  ever  since  that  strike 
ended  early  in  1926,  during  which  time  a  six-months  supply  of  mine  tim- 
ber accumulated,  but  the  anthracite  situation  differs  from  the  bituminous 
in  that  they  have  no  strike  in  prospect,  and  will  be  benefited  by  a  strike 
in  the  bituminous  district,  but  the  unfortunate  part  about  this  market  for 
Pennsylvania  shippers  is  the  fact  that  the  railroads  are  holding  them  up 
for  from  50  to  70  per  cent,  of  the  delivered  price  for  freight  charges,  which 
removes  any  possibility  of  profit  from  this  trade. 

The  Railroad  Trade 

Prospects*  for  railroad  ties  and  lumber  for  the  large  local  railroads 
are  in  keeping  with  those  of  1926,  and  for  cross  ties  for  1927,  they  will 
consume  far  more  than  can  be  produced  in  the  district,  but  the  market 
for  the  smaller  industrial  and  trolley  ties  of  a  few  years  back  are  practi- 
cally a  thing  of  the  past  in  Pennsylvania,  due  to  the  fact  that  these  con- 
cerns are  now  demanding  treated  ties,  so  that  the  industry  in  Pennsylvania 
is  confronted  with  a  new  problem  in  disposing  of  their  smaller  ties  and 
manufacturers  are  advised,  when  possible,  to  manufacture  this  grade  of 
timber  into  car  bottoms  or  other  commodities. 

The  Building  Trade 

Lumber  for  the  building  trade  continues  off  since  the  first  of  the 
year,  but  with  Spring  just  around  the  comer,  demand  in  this  direction 
will  certainly  increase.  Prices,  that  have  been  off,  are  picking  up  slight- 
ly, but  do  not  give  promise  of  equaling  or  exceeding  1926  levels.  The 
greatest  difficulty  with  this  market  for  Pennsylvania  producers  is  the 
fact  that  lumber  is  not  well  manufactured,  not  being  of  uniform  width, 
thickness  or  length,  and  Pennsylvania  producers  must  either  produce 
better  lumber  or  stop  altogether,  for  this  grade  of  lumber  has  been  man- 
ufactured at  a  loss  almost  entirely  since  the  war.  The  solution  of  this 
problem  seems  to  lie  in  shipping  logs  of  this  character  to  larger  and 
better  equipped  mills,  but  here  again  the  railroads  have  practically  elimi- 
nated the  possibility  of  doing  this  with  profit,  but  with  reduced  log  rates, 
material  can  be  shipped  to  larger  and  better  equipped  mills  where  timber 
can  be  end-trimmed  and  surfaced. 

The  Furniture  Trade 

The  furniture  trade  still  continues  to  offer  little  incentive  for  the 
manufacture  of  this  grade  of  lumber,  but  here  again  the  question  of  poorly 
manufactured  stock  is  the  principal  objection,  and  the  same  remedy  will 
improve  conditions. 
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EVERYTHING  IN  LUMBER 

Reese-Sheriff  Lumber  Company 

WILLIAMSPORT 


Our  Organization  Is  At  Your  Service 

to  Furnish 

First  Grade — Oak  or  Chestnut  Railroad  and  Mine  Ties, 
Posts,  Mine  Lumber,  Bill  Timbers,  Telephone  Poles 

— ALSO— 

Hardwoods,    White    Pine,    Hemlock,    Yellow    Pine,    Lath, 

Shingles  for  Industrial  Use  and  Yard  Trade 

Right  Qaality,  Square  Deal,  Low  Prices,  Complete  Stocks 

Your  Inquiries  Solicited 

WILLIAMSPORT,  PA. 

'  On  the  Susquehanna  Trail." 


RALPH  A.  SMITH 


TYRONE, 


PENNA. 


MANUFACTURER  OF 


HARDWOOD  AND  SOFTWOOD  LUMBER 

Railroad  Ties  and  Timber 
Mine  Timbers  for  Hard  and  Soft  Coal 

Paper  Wood 

Extract  Wood 

Cord  Wood 

Bark 


# 
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Frank  Smith 

TYRONE,  PENNA.     ' 

Manufacturer  of 

ANTHRACITE  AND  BITUMINOUS 

MINE  TIMBER  AND  TIES 

PUDDLING  POLES 

PILING 

PLANTS  ON  P.  R.  R.  AT 

Tyrone,  Pa. 
Port  Matilda,  Pa. 
Howard,  Pa. 


Bell  Phone 
154  Tyrone,  Pa. 


E.  E.  Ellenberger 

WARRIORS  MARK,  PENNA. 

Manufacturer  of 

LUMBER,  BITUMINOUS  MINE  TIMBER, 

ANTHRACITE  MINE  TIMBER, 
RAILROAD  CROSS-TIES  AND  TIMBER 

MILLS  ON  P.  R.  R.  AT 

Fairbrook,  Pa. 
Penna.  Furnace,  Pa. 
Water  Street,  Pa. 
Mt.  Etna,  Pa. 
Longfellow,  Pa. 

BELL  PHONE 
22  Warriors  Mark,  Pa. 
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FARQUHAR 
SAWMILL 
OUTFITS 


FOR 

FASl  ACCURATE 
SAWING 

of  any  kind 
of  Logs 

Farquhar  Sawmills  are  distinctly  profitable.  They  meet  every  requirement 
of  the  most  exacting  sawyer  and  lumberman.  They  are  correctly  designed — 
strongly  and  substantially  built  and  may  be  depended  upon  to  cut  accurate 
lumber. 

Built  in  sizes  suitable  for  tractor  or  steam  power.  Log  Beam  Carriage  for 
light,  slender  logs;  Head  Block  Carriage  for  standard  sawing — several  types  of 
dogs.  Power  Receder— Quick  Acting  Chain  or  Double  Acting  Set  Works.  Ask 
for  Illustrated  Bulletin  No.  625. 

The  Farquhar  Center  Crank  Engine  is  simple,  strong  and  dependable.  It 
delivers  a  steady  stream  of  power  all  day  long.  May  be  used  deUched  or 
mounted  on  any  Farquhar  Boiler.     See  Locomotive  Rig  above. 

Farquhar  Locomotive  Boilers  are  of  the  open  bottom,  water  front  type. 
They  are  efficient,  easily  fired  with  ooal  or  wood,  and  are  quick  and  economical 
steamers. 

Farquhar  Deep  Fire  Box  Boilers  have  deeper  and  larger  fire  box  than  any 
similar  type.  Steam  on  slabs  and  offal  usually  found  around  a  sawmill — and 
on  the  worst  day  in  winter. 

The  Farquhar  Cornish  or  "Slab  Burner"  Boiler  is  of  the  return  flue,  wood 
burning  type.  The  furnace  runs  the  entire  length  of  the  boiler  which  makes  it 
convenient  for  burning  long  slabs.  Supplies  abundant  hot,  dry  steam  for 
snappy  power. 

Write  for  Bui- 
letin  No.  425 
which  i  i  1  u  8- 
t  r  a  t  e  8  and 
describes  the 
i  e  p  e  n  d  able 
Farquhar  Line 
0  f  Engines 
and   Boilers. 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ued 

Box  604      YORK,  PA.      U.S.  A. 
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WHEN  YOU  BUY  A 


Huber  Tractor 


YOU  GET  THE 


Maximum  Amount  of  Power 


t 


AT 


Minimum  Cost 


The  Huber  Mfg,  Co 


EASTERN  BRANCH 


Harrisburg, 


Pennsylvania 
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FREIGHT  RATES  AND  THEIR  RELATION  TO  LUMBER 

AND  FORESTRY 

By 

C.  R.  Anderson 
Sawmill  Week — October,  1926 

Freifirht  rates  and  forestry  are  vitally  related.  This  is  not  a  state- 
ment which  is  ori^rinal  with  the  speaker;  your  Secretary  made  it  in  one 
of  the  recent  issues  of  the  bulletin.  It  is  so  apparent  that  it  seems  almost 
unnecessary  to  talk  about  it. 

Suppose  we  look  at  matters  carefully,  and  in  detail.  I  think  we 
are  agreed  that  an  owner  of  land  suitable  for  the  gn^owingr  of  forest  crops 
will  not  grrow  forest  crops  on  them  unless  he  can  get  money  for  the 
crop,  over  and  above  the  actual  cost  of  growing  it. 
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Freight  rates  and  forestry  are  vitally  related.  This  is  not  a  state- 
ment which  is  original  with  the  speaker;  your  Secretary  made  it  in  one 
of  the  recent  issues  of  the  bulletin.  It  is  so  apparent  that  it  seems  almost 
unnecessary  to  talk  about  it. 

Suppose  we  look  at  matters  carefully,  and  in  detail.  I  think  we 
are  agreed  that  an  owner  of  land  suitable  for  the  growing  of  forest  crops 
will  not  grow  forest  crops  on  them  unless  he  can  get  money  for  the 
crop,  over  and  above  the  actual  cost  of  growing  it. 
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Caterpillar"  Tractors 


Over  snow  or  soft  ground,  over  rugged  ground,  up  over  defiant 
grades,  the  slipless  tread  of  the  "Caterpillar"  puts  through  its  work. 
In  the  woods  this  track-type  tractor  performs  at  its  best. 

BECKWITH  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

"CATERPILLAR"   DISTRIBUTORS   FOR   PENNSYLVANIA 

PITTSBURGH,  500  Arch  St.,  N.  S.  PHILADELPHIA,  Front  &  Brown  Sts. 


HARRY  P.  KELLOGG 

P.  O.  Box  No.  43  Rochester,  New  York 

SUPPLIES  AND  MACHINERY  FOR 

LUMBERMEN 

We  can  ship  you  from  our  stock  practically  any- 
thing you  may  need  in  the  way  of  supplies.  We  also 
have  on  hand  a  number  of  good  second-hand  steam 
engines  and  gas  tractors.  Kindly  let  us  send  you 
our  1927  "Supply  Catalog"  and  compare  our  prices 
with  others.  Bear  in  mind  that  our  goods  are  first 
class  and  we  stand  back  of  any  goods  shown  in  our 
catalog.  We  buy  direct  from  the  manufacturer,  in 
quantities,  we  sell  on  a  close  margin,  and  our  cus- 
tomers receive  the  benefit. 

SEND  US  A  TRIAL  ORDER 


LIPPERT 

INSERTED  TOOTH    Qi     A    \ TK  7"  Q 
SOLID  TOOTH      O  /^  W   O 

FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  SAW  MILLS 


We  make  saws  for  all 
kinds  of  mills — Lippert 
Saws  run  equally  well 
with  electric,  steam, 
tractor  or  water  power. 


LIPPERT    SAWS    CUT 
FAST  AND  SMOOTH 


Lippert  Saws  are  made 
of  the  finest  steel  ob- 
tainable, evenly  temp- 
ered and  accurately 
balanced;  and  the 
workmanship  is  of  the 
highest  quality. 


Lippert     Saws  —  Save 

Time,  Power  and 

Timber 


LIPPERT 
BITS 

with  drop  forged 
groove  are  assured 
an  absolute  central 
bearing  in  the  plate 
giving  uniform  clear- 
ance which  means 
longer  wear.  They 
are  of  even  temper 
and  uniform  finish. 


LIPPERT 
SHANKS 

are  drop  forged 
and  accurately 
milled  and  fin- 
ished fit  sockets 
snugly — hold  bits 
firmly  and  give 
lasting  satisfac- 
tion. They  do 
not  split  when  in- 
serted, nor  break 
when  used. 


E.  T.  LIPPERT  SAW  CO 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

WHERE    PRICE    AND    QUALITY    MEET 


(a) 
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Caterpillar"  Tractors 


Over  snow  or  soft  ground,  over  rugged  ground,  up  over  defiant 
grades,  the  slipless  tread  of  the  "Caterpillar"  puts  through  its  work. 
In  the  woods  this  track-type  tractor  performs  at  its  best. 

BECKWITH  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

"CATERPILLAR"   DISTRIBUTORS   FOR   PENNSYLVANIA 
PITTSBURGH,  500  Arch  St.,  N.  S.  PHILADELPHIA,  Front  &  Brown  SU. 


HARRY  P.  KELLOGG 

P.  O.  Box  No.  43  Rochester,  New  York 

SUPPLIES  AND  MACHINERY  FOR 

LUMBERMEN 

We  can  ship  you  from  our  stock  practically  any- 
thing you  may  need  in  the  way  of  supplies.  We  also 
have  on  hand  a  number  of  good  second-hand  steam 
engines  and  gas  tractors.  Kindly  let  us  send  you 
our  1927  "Supply  Catalog"  and  compare  our  prices 
with  others.  Bear  in  mind  that  our  goods  are  first 
class  and  we  stand  back  of  any  goods  shown  in  our 
catalog.  We  buy  direct  from  the  manufacturer,  in 
quantities,  we  sell  on  a  close  margin,  and  our  cus- 
tomers receive  the  benefit. 

SEND  US  A  TRIAL  ORDER 


LIPPERT 

INSERTED  TOOTH    Q    \   \\T  Q* 
SOLID  TOOTH      O  /^  W   O 

FOR. ALL  KINDS  OF  SAW  MILLS 


We  make  saws  for  all 
kinds  of  mills — Lippert 
Saws  run  equally  well 
with  electric,  steam, 
tractor  or  water  power. 

LIPPERT    SAWS    CUT 
FAST  AND  SMOOTH 


LIPPERT 
BITS 

with  drop  forged 
groove  are  assured 
an  absolute  central 
bearing  in  the  plate 
giving  uniform  clear- 
ance which  means 
longer  wear.  They 
are  of  even  temper 
and  uniform  finish. 


LIPPERT 
SHANKS 

are  drop  forged 
and  accurately 
milled  and  fin- 
ished fit  sockets 
snugly — hold  bits 
firmly  and  give 
lasting  satisfac- 
tion. They  do 
not  split  when  in- 
serted, nor  break 
when  used. 


Lippert  Saws  are  made 
of  the  finest  steel  ob- 
tainable, evenly  temp- 
ered and  accurately 
balanced;  and  the 
workmanship  is  of  the 
highest  quality. 


Lippert     Saws  —  Save 

Time,  Power  and 

Timber 


E.  T.  LIPPERT  SAW  CO. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

WHERE    PRICE    AND    QUALITY    MEET 


(a) 


INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 


American  Saw  Mill  Machinery 


«i 


*EMPIRE"  BOLTER— The  best  Bolter  made  for  handling  small 
logs.  Accurate  set  works.  Quick  acting  dogs.  Variable  feed.  Roller 
gauge. 

AMERICAN  SAW  MILLS — Made  in  four  sizes  to  suit  every  con- 
dition of  power  and  class  of  work. 


NUMBERS  1  AND  2  SAW  MILLS  are  the  finest  tractor  mills 
made.  Furnished  with  babbitted  or  ball  bearings  for  mandrel;  also 
with  babbitted  or  roller  bearings  for  trucks.  Connected  mandrel 
boxes  insure  perfect  alignment  and  cool  operation. 


Gang   Edgers  made  in  thret  sizes  to  suit 
any  installation. 

Ask  for  Catalog  No.  25  describing  everything  for  the  saw  mill 
plant. 

American  Saw  Mill  Machinery  Company 

HACKETTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


(b) 
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AN  INTERSTATE  FORESTRY  COMMISSION 

With  those  engaged  in  forestry  not  having  any  assurance  of  more  than 
the  thanks  of  posterity,  and  that  even  being  doubtful  in  some  cases,  is  it 
any  wonder  that  forest  depletion,  with  its  resultant  floods  and  loss  of  indus- 
try, has  resulted.  If  an  Interstate  Forestry  Commission  could  be  established 
which  would  prescribe  a  reasonable  return  on  the  investment  in  reforest- 
ing, capital  that  is  now  going  to  foreign  countries  would  be  attracted  to 
this  kind  of  investment  and  we  would  solve  our  timber  supply  problem  for 
one  per  cent,  of  the  present  cost  and  that  in  one-tenth  of  the  time  required 
by  any  method  now  in  use. 

The  national  and  state  government  refuse  to  make  loans  for  reforesting, 
while  the  national  banks  are  authorized  to  accept  securities  of  most  any 
other  industry,  and  one  would  wonder  that  the  progress  in  reforesting  has 
even  gone  as  far  as  it  has. 

Growing  timber  is  a  business  involving  risks,  but  the  risks  are  no 
greater  than  in  many  other  lines  of  industry  and  could  be  provided  for  or 
insured  against.  The  recent  Mississippi  flood  loss  alone  will  cost  more  than 
would  be  required  to  firmly  establish  a  sound  forst  policy. 

There  seems  to  be  a  feeling  among  the  public  that  the  forest  land 
owner,  having  the  land,  should  reforest  for  the  benefit  of  the  rest,  while  no 
other  industry  is  required  to  do  the  same,  and  the  feeling  that  you  can  tax 
the  timberland  owner  for  the  full  value  of  the  timber  products  each  year 
during  the  period  necessary  to  grow  a  crop,  while  other  crops  and  products 
are  only  required  to  pay  one  tax;  that  the  national  banks  will  loan  to  the 
farmer  and  to  most  any  other  industry,  even  the  outlawed  liquor  industry, 
while  the  timberland  owner,  with  a  long  period  between  crops  or  returns 
from  his  investment,  can  be  denied  these  advantages  and  still  carry  on. 

Government  ownership,  unless  it  be  for  the  entire  forested  areas,  will 
prevent  the  investment  of  private  capital  which  can  never  compete  with 
the  government,  and  in  this  unstable  condition  we  are  going  from  bad  to 
worse  in  the  matter  of  insuring  a  future  timber  supply. 

The  idea  of  getting  something  for  nothing,  that  is,  getting  the  forest 
land  owner  to  insure  a  future  crop  without  adequately  rewarding  him  for  it, 
seems  to  be  our  present  forest  policy,  and  the  results  are  forest  depletion, 
floods  and  the  many  other  evils  that  attend  them. 


Freight  Rates  and  Their  Relation  To  Lumber  and  Forestry 

(Continued  from  Cover  Page) 

What  is  stumpage  price,  after  all?     Precisely  this;  using  lumber  as 
an  illustration: — Out  of  the  income  from  lumber  retailed  must  come: 

1.  Cost  of  doing  retail  business. 

2.  Retailers'  profit. 

3.  Freight. 

4.  Cost  of  lumber  F.  O.  B.  the  car  at  the  mill. 

We  must  follow  item  No.  4.    The  cost  of  lumber  F.  O.  B.  the  car  at 
the  mill  is  made  up  of : 

1.  Cost  of  manufacture. 

2.  Manufacturers'  profits. 

3.  Cost  for  logs  at  mill. 

Here  we  must  follow  item  No.  3.  The  cost  of  logs  at  the  mill  is 
made  up  of: 

1.  Cost  of  moving  logs  to  the  mill. 

2.  Cost  of  felling  trees  and  making  logs. 

3.  Loggers'  profits. 

4.  Cost  of  stumpage. 

The  last,  the  cost  of  stumpage,  presents  two  items.    These  are: 

1.  Cost  of  production. 

2.  Growers'  profits. 

Regardless  of  whether  the  operator  is  producing  lumber  or  railway 
ties  or  mine  timbers,  the  really  fundamental  basis  for  determining  the 
real  value  of  stumpage  lies  right  there.  Some  steps  may  be  obscured 
when  certain  products  are  made,  e.  g.,  mine  props,  but  that  does  not 
change  the  truth  of  that  which  we  have  just  set  down. 

Now  please  note  the  relation  which  all  of  the  first  four  terms  bear 
to  the  whole  problem  and  to  each  other.  Each  of  these  is  one  of  four, 
the  sum  total  of  which  is  practically  a  fixed  quantity  considered  at  any 
one  time  and  place.  Freight  is  one  of  the  four.  Any  decrease  in  the 
amount  paid  for  freight  increases  the  sum  of  the  other  three  items; 
any  increase  in  the  amount  paid  for  freight  decreases  the  sum  of  the 
other  three  items.  Two  of  these  three  items  concern  the  retailer.  His 
natural  inclination  is  not  to  take  less  profit  himself  in  that  event,  nor 
to  attempt  to  decrease  his  own  costs  of  doing  business,  but  r.ither  to 
see  if  he  can  pass  this  on  to  the  manufacturer.  Failing  in  the  latter,  he 
may  attempt  to  change  his  source  of  supply. 

The  manufacturer,  confronted  with  the  possibility  of  losing  the 
trade,  now  does  something,  what?  He  has  three  items  to  work  on. 
He  may  cheapen  his  cost  of  production,  take  less  profit,  or  pay  less 
for  logs  at  the  mill.  He  may  be  able  to  do  something  with  items  one  and 
two,  but  the  chances  are  that  he  passes,  or  tries  to  pass,  a  large  part 
of  the  decrease  he  must  take,  on  to  the  logs  at  the  mill.  It  makes  no 
particular  difference  to  us  here  whether  the  mill  man  is  nt  the  same  time 
the  logger,  or  whether  he  buys  his  logs.  The  decrease  is  passed  in  part 
on  down  the  line,  as  is  natural,  and  finally  shows  up  in  the  stumpage. 


We  have  already  seen  that  the  cost  of  stumpage  presents  two 
items,  the  cost  of  production,  and  the  growers'  profits.  The  cost  of  pro- 
duction is  fairly  fixed  now  with  interest  charges  on  money  invested, 
taxes,  fire  protection,  and  forest  fire  insurance  or  its  equivalent.  Reduc- 
tions, therefore,  must  come  mainly  out  of  growers'  profits.  As  long  as  these 
are  large,  they  may  stand  it.  If  none  too  large  already,  they  may  vanish 
entirely.  If  there  is  no  profit  at  all  in  sight,  the  grower  stops  spending 
carrying  charges,  and  the  land  is  abandoned,  or  semi-abandoned. 

The  situation  cannot  be  changed  by  passing  a  magic  wand  through 
the  air.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  determine  by  careful  analysis  just  what 
is  the  truth,  taking  all  factors  into  consideration.  The  next  thing  is  to  act 
sanely,  lawfully,  wisely,  if  you  please  to  correct  a  bad  situation. 


LEGISLATION  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  FOR  1927 
AFFECTING  FORESTRY 

Those  who  have  been  interested  in  forestry,  timberland  and  timber 
products  in  Pennsylvania  and  have  refrained  from  taking  action  indi- 
vidually or  as  organizations,  relying  on  the  handling  of  this  problem  by 
the  state  government,  were  rudely  awakened  by  the  action  of  the  late 
Legislature  in  Pennsylvania.  Newspapers  have  used  tons  of  paper  and 
ink  and  the  so-called  Conservationists  have  talked  us  nearly  to  death 
about  conserving  our  forest  wealth,  and  every  politician  is  a  born  Conser- 
vationiijt,  but  when  it  comes  to  enactment  of  laws  that  give  promise  of 
relief  from  the  deplorable  conditions  which  the  timberland  owner  has  to 
face,  all  these  preachments  are  forgotten. 

Forest  fires  are  the  greatest  single  loss  to  the  forests  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  loss  that  consumes  more  timber  than  all  other  elements  put 
together,  and  yet  the  Legislature  fails  to  enact  Senate  Bill  No.  719,  which 
simply  provided  that  those  who  carelessly  cause  fires  should  pay  the  state 
for  the  cost  of  extinguishing  them.  The  bill  did  not  ask  that  those  who 
cause  lires  pay  the  owners  of  the  land  for  the  damage  they  had  sustain- 
ed nor  for  the  loss  to  the  public  in  general,  but  merely  asked  for  the  pay- 
ment ior  the  cost  of  extinction.  In  Common  Law,  if  one  runs  his  auto- 
mobile carelessly  and  does  damage  to  another,  he  must  pay;  but  those 
who  carelessly  burn  and  destroy  our  forests  were  able  to  prevent  the 
enactrient  of  this  legislation.  In  a  state  where  forest  legislation  and 
forest  sentiment  are  supposed  to  be  advanced,  this  condition  of  affairs  is 
certainly  ridiculous,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  same  Legis- 
latures voted  $500,000.00  with  which  these  same  taxpayers  are  to  buy  up 
land  that  may  be  burned  and  its  value  destroyed  by  those  who  have 
habitually  burned  our  forests,  and  makes  it  plain  that  if  these  conditions 
are  to  be  remedied,  it  must  come  from  organized  effort  on  the  part  of 
land  owners  and  lumbermen. 

Another  evidence  of  what  may  be  expected  from  our  Legislators  is 
the  handling  of  House  Bill  No.  362  which  provided  that  the  trout  fishing 
season  start  on  the  first  day  of  May  rather  than  on  April  15,  as  a  means 
of  eliminating  the  great  loss  that  comes  from  forest  fires  caused  by 
fishermen.     This   act  was  opposed  by  Mr.   Buller,   Secretary  of  the  De- 
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partment  of  Fisheries,  who,  it  is  claimed,  is  a  gerat  authority  on  fish 
culture,  but  who,  as  everybody  knows,  has  not  been  very  successful  in 
providing  fish  in  the  streams.  This  bill  was  backed  by  the  Isaac  Walton 
League  and  many  other  sportsmen's  organizations  and  especially  by 
timberland  owners,  who  have  been  suffering  for  many  years  from  forest 
fires  caused  by  fishermen. 

There  seems  to  be  a  common  opinion  among  Conservationists  that 
the  timberland  owner  can  have  his  land  destroyed  by  forest  fires  with- 
out recovery  of  damages,  that  he  can  be  legislated  against  and  discrim- 
inated against  at  every  turn,  and  that,  in  spite  of  all  this,  .he  will  go  on 
and  reforest.  The  forest  industry  is  just  like  any  other  industry— it  must 
pay  those  engaged  in  it  a  resonable  profit  or  it  will  not  keep  pace  with 
other  industries,  and  the  fact  that  it  has  not  paid  those  engaged  in  it  a 
profit,  is  the  reason  that  the  forest  situation  is  causing  a  loss  to  the 
state  of  over  $10^000,000.00  per  year. 

In  the  days  before  politics  governed  each  act  of  the  Forestry 
Department,  they  called  a  spade  a  spade,  and  if  a  hunter,  fisherman,  a 
railroad  or  other  industry  caused  a  forest  fire,  it  was  properly  charged 
up  to  the  account  of  the  offender.  Today,  the  hunters',  fishermen's  and 
recreationists'  fires  are  all  charged  up  to  "transients"  and  the  railroads, 
who  have  several  hundred  fire  wardens  in  their  own  employ,  have  marked 
the  greater  part  of  their  fires  as  "Unknown",  and  no  one  with  any  political 
influence  is  directly  charged  with  causing  fires  if  there  is  any  chance  of 
covering  them  up,  and  in  this  manner,  the  public  is  fooled  in  regard  to  the 
causes.  Fortunately  for  the  land  owner,  the  spring  of  1927  has  been  so 
wet  that  forest  fires  would  not  burn  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Providence 
will  be  equally  kind  until  Penneylvania's  Legislators  shall  have  decided 
who  is  the  political  boss  of  Pennsylvania  so  that  they  may  take  up  matters 
for  the  general  welfare  of  the  people. 


PAYING  THE  RAILROADS  BY  ROBBING  PENNSYLVANIA'S 
LUMBER  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRY 

Just  why  the  man  who  invests  his  money  in  railroad  securities  is 
entitled  to  receive  6%  on  his  investment  (and  13 1/2%  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  for  1926)  and  the  man  who  invests  his  money  in  growing  and 
producing  lumber  receives  no  return,  is  a  little  hard  to  understand.  This 
is  a  condition  that  has  existed  for  a  great  many  years,  and  in  spite  of  it 
being  well-known,  the  Pennsylvania  railroads  have  been  able  to  get  away 
with  it  until  the  forest  and  lumbering  industries  have  been  practically 
ruined,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  "divine  right"  claimed  by  some 
railroads,  is  believed  in  by  the  forest  and  lumbering  industries. 

The  recent  victory  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Industry  in  the  Lake 
Cargo  Case,  even  though  it  did  take  many  years,  shows  that  relief  may 
be  had  if  the  industry  will  organize  and  make  a  determined  fight.  It  is  your 
move,  Mr.  Timberland  Owner  and  Mr.  Lumberman. 
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THE    PENNSYLVANIA    FOREST    PRODUCTS    MANUFAC- 
TURERS' ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  improving  conditions  in  the  lumber  and 
forest  industry,  an  improvement  in  which  is  an  object  worthy  of  the 
support  of  every  citizen,  for  through  improvement  of  the  forests,  the 
lumberman  is  assured  material  to  manufacture  and  market,  the  whole- 
saler and  retailer  are  assured  business,  and  the  consumer  will  also  be 
assured  a  supply  of  forest  products,  and  the  prosperity  of  one  is  certain  to 
contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  all.  Not  only  will  the  development  and 
improvement  of  conditions  in  the  forests  of  Pennsylvania  contribute  to  the 
welfare  of  the  state  through  increased  production  of  timber  products  and 
increased  industry  and  prosperity,  but  better  forests  will  insure  a  greater 
water  supply  and  greater  recreational  advantages. 

The  trouble  with  the  forest  and  lumbering  industry  is  of  two  sources, 
one  of  which  is  from  within  and  one  from  without  the  industry.  The 
trouble  within  the  industry  may  be  summed  up  as  badly  manufactured 
products,  brought  about,  in  part,  from  lack  of  experience  and  lack  of 
equipment,  because  of  small  isolated  stands  that  will  not  justify  fully 
equipped  manufacturing  plants;  through  lack  of  knowledge  of  markets 
and  uses  to  which  products  can  best  be  put;  through  over-production  of 
some  commodities  and  under-production  of  other  commodities;  for  lack  of 
manufacturing  products  when  and  as  required  by  consumers,  etc.  The 
trouble  outside  the  industry  may  be  classified  as  lack  of  standardized 
specification  by  consumers;  forest  fire  losses;  excess  freight  charges;  ex- 
cess workmen's  compensation  and  other  insurance  costs;  unfair  tax  sys- 
tem; losses  from  a  complicated  and  piecemeal  system  of  purchase  by 
consumers;  losses  from  bad  accounts,  etc. 

A  loss  to  the  forest  and  lumbering  industry  is  a  loss  to  all  those  who 
grow,  manufacture,  wholesale,  retail  or  consume  forest  products,  and  the 
interest  of  all  lies  in  co-operative  action,  and  to  this  end  all  are  invited  to 
join  in  the  work. 

APPLICATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP 
IN  THE  PENNSYLVANIA   FOREST  PRODUCTS  MANUFACTURERS* 

ASSOCIATION,  INC> 

Date _ — j- 

Pennsylvania  Forest  Products  Manufacturers'  Association,   Incorporated^ 

Tyrone,  Pennsylvania.                                                      .               ^  t»    j  ^- 
I  hereby  apply  for  membership  in  the  Pennsylvania  Forest  Products 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Incorporated,  and  enclose  (which  includes  mem- 
bership fees  and  dues  to  December  31,  1926).  fTTm 

For  Lumber  Manufacturer,  per  year |  5.00 

For  Timber  Land  Owner,  per  year foe  aa 

For  Lumber  Manufacturer  and  Dealer,  per  year to    (u\ 

For  Wholesalers,  per  year foe  nn 

For  Retailers,  per  year foe  nn 

For  Consumers,  per  year f or  ^n 

For  Others,  per  year $2o.00 

Name — — 

Street  and  Number.... 

City  and  State 

Nominated  by ■ 
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PENNSYLVANIA  FOREST  ? 

PRODUCTS  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

Tyrone,  Pennsylvania 

OFFICERS 

President ~ J.  Eugene  McKelvey,  McKelvey  Brothers,  Hollldaysburg,  Pa. 

First  Vice  President T.  6.  Crownover,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 

Second  Vice  President John  Burkett,  Consolidated  umber  Co.,  Everett,  Pa. 

Secretary-Treasurer Ralph    A.    Smith,    Tyrone,  Pa. 

DIRECTORS 
Prof.  C.  R.  Ander8on....Forestry  Extension  Work.  Pennsylvania  State  College,  Stale  College,  Pa. 

A .     W .     B 0 d I n e Huntingdon,  Pa. 

John   Burkett Consolidated  Lumbar  Company,  Everett,  Pa. 

T.  6.  Crownover Huntingdon.  Pa. 

Major  H.  L.  Curtin Curtla.  Pa. 

E.  E.  Ellenberger Warriors  Mark.  Pa. 

N.    M.   Gamble Reese-Sheriff   Lumber   Company.   Wllllamsport,  Pa. 

G.  W.  Holt G.  W.  Holt  &  Son,  Fleming.  Pa. 

Hayes  W.  Mattern Mattern  Brothers,  Tyrone,  Pa. 

W.     J.     McFarland « Everett,  Pa. 

J.  Eugene  McKelvey .. .^........ McKelvey   Brothers,   Hollldaysburg,  Pa. 

C.   A.  Seeds C.  A.  Seeds  &   Company,  Tyrone.  Pa. 

Ralph    A.    Smith....... . .... .............. ....................... . Tyrone,  Pa. 

M.  C.  Stewart Homor  City.  Pa. 

R.  D.  Tonkin Forester,  Clearfield  Bituminous  Coal  Corp..  indlana.  Pa. 

FOREST  PRODUCTS  BULLETIN 
P.  O.  Box  97,  Tyrone,  Pa. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE 
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MAILING  LISTS 
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INSPECTION  REPORTS 

If  there  is  any  one  particular  thing  that  is  hurting  the  production 
of  mine  material  in  Pennsylvania  at  the  present  time  it  is  the  delay  in 
receiving  inspection  reports  from  the  Coal  Companies.  The  writer  does 
not  believe  that  it  is  intentional,  except  in  rare  instances,  but  it  is  detri- 
mental and  unfair  to  the  producer. 

Granting  for  the  moment  that  the  blame  rests  with  the  producer, 
how  is  he  to  remedy  shortages  and  cullages  when  so  often  the  reports  are 
received  from  thirty  to  ninety  days  from  date  of  shipment.  In  the 
meantime,  if  he  is  a  producer  of  any  size,  he  has  shipped  from  fifty  to 
three  hundred  cars  and  really  has  no  way  of  checking  up.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  not  fair  to  the  producer,  for  frequently  when  the  reports  are 
received  there  is  no  way  to  check  up  as  the  material  has  been  removed 
or  used. 

The  correct  and  proper  way  would  be  to  report  direct  from  the 
mines  immediately  after  the  unloading  of  the  car.  A  postal  card  would 
answer  the  purpose,  if  necessary,  and  all  parties  would  feel  that  they 
had  been  treated  fairly. 

The  writer  wants  to  commend  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Company  on 
the  splendid  system  that  they  have,  and  other  companies  would  not 
err  in  doing  likewise. 

A  large  quantity  of  mine  material  is  handled  through  wholesalers 
and  quite  often  a  legitimate  dealer  who  is  trying  to  play  the  game  fair 
and  square  is  accused  otherwise,  because  he  does  not  pay  his  customers 
as  promptly  as  he  would  like  to  because  the  coal  company  has  been  dilatory 
in  sending  In  a  report.  The  result  is,  that  the  industry  is  painted  once 
more  blacker  than  it  really  is. 

No  allowance  should  be  made  for  claims  for  dockage  or  shortage 
after  five  days  from  date  of  unloading  of  car. 

We  should  urge  upon  producers  to  see  to  it  that  their  cars  are  care- 
fully counted,  in  order  to  eliminate  as  much  of  this  controversy  as  possible. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  Producer  has  carried  most  of  the  blame,  but 
here  is  one  instance  where  the  shoe  does  not  fit  and  the  matter  should 
be  remedied  as  promptly  as  possible. 

In  the  specifications  for  mine  material  adopted  by  this  Association, 
as  well  as  many  mining  companies,  it  was  provided  under  Count  and  In- 
spection "that  all  material  will  be  shipped  subject  to  count  and  inspection 
at  destination.  Culled  material  will  be  held  for  ten  days  after  regular 
report  is  mailed.  If  notified  within  that  time,  culls  will  be  held  for 
another  thirty  days,  after  which  the  consignee  will  not  be  responsible  for 
them.  Report  will  be  made  as  soon  after  material  is  unloaded  and  in- 
spected as  possible.  All  condemned  material  will  be  piled  separately  for 
inspection,  etc' 
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PENNSYLVANIA  COAL  WINS  LAKE  CARGO  CASE 

After  many  years  of  litigation,  during  which  the  Pennsylvania 
Coal  Industry  was  practically  ruined  from  discriminatory  freight  rates 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  granted  a  reduction  of  20c  per 
S:  Sfco'l  shipments  to  the  lake  ports.  While  this  ^H  not  entir^y 
relieve  the  depressed  condition  of  the  industry  m  the  Pittsburgh  District, 
It  wm  be  a  great  help  and  is  the  biggest  single  event  that  has  happened 
!i  That  industry  for  years,  and  presages  similar  action  on  other  impending 

decisions.  .        .  ,  ., 

The  effect  of  the  decision  is  especially  gratifying  m  view  of  the 
insistent  reports  that  the  Southern  operators  maintained  a  lobby  at 
Washington  which  influenced  the  Commission,  and  once  more  the  Com- 
mission has  justified  our  faith  in  it  and  its  usefulness  The  Pennsylvania 
Coal  Industry  has  been  operating  at  a  loss  for  several  years  and  property 
throughout  the  coal  producing  districts,  as  well  as  industries  supplying 
the  coal  trade,  labor,  and  industry  throughout  the  state,  have  generally 
suffered,  and  this  decision  will  be  welcome  among  them  all. 

The  next  question  to  be  settied  by  the  industry  is  the  wage  question, 
and  the  union  leaders  are  now  maintaining  that  this  freight  saving  should 
accrue  to  their  benefit.  Not  having  studied  every  phase  of  their  conten- 
tion, we  may  not  fully  appreciate  theit  position,  but  before  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Coal  Industry  can  successfully  compete  with  southern  producers, 
they  should  have  an  advantage  of  45c  per  ton  over  what  they  now  have,  and 
for  labor  to  go  in  and  take  this  saving  that  the  industry  has  secured,  will 
simply  mean  that  the  coal  industry  must  go  on  in  its  crippled  condition 
and  the  non-union  southern  fields  will  continue  te  produce  the  coal.  The 
industry,  to  properly  carry  on,  must  pay  sufficient  return  to  warrant 
capital  a  return  on  its  investment  and  the  money  that  has  been  lost  m  the 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Industry  in  recent  years  will  cause  investors  to  require 
greater  assurance  than  they  have  heretofore  had  if  they  are  to  invest 
in  the  industry,  and  union  leaders,  who  have  been  unable  to  organize  the 
South,  will  certainly  not  be  so  nearsighted  as  to  make  demands  that  will 
ruin  the  industry  in  their  Northern  stronghold. 

CONDITION  OF  PENNSYLVANIA'S  FORESTS  LARGELY 

DUE  TO  RAILROADS 

While  the  history  of  forest  fires  in  Pennsylvania  discloses  that  from 
30%  to  40%  of  forest  fires  have  been  caused  by  railroads,  which  has  been 
a  heavy  loss  to  the  state,  land  owners  only  permit  forest  fires  to  destroy 
their  property  when  it  does  not  pay  to  prevent  fires  and  it  is  in  this  con- 
nection that  the  railroads  have  contributed  far  more  to  the  cause  of  forest 
depletion  than  any  other  single  element. 

Pennsylvania,  politically  speaking,  has  long  been  safely  Republican 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Republican  Machine,  w.hich  has  been  largely  domi- 
nated by  the  railroads,  has  had  a  free  hand  in  dictating  the  policy  and 
the  railroads,  through  this  influence,  have  been  virtually  unopposed  in 
anything  they  choose  to  do,  and  they  have  loaded  up  industry  in  Penn- 
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sylvania  with  exorbitant  freight  rates  until  no  industry  of  any  magnitude 
that  can  locate  elsewhere  will  locate  within  the  state.  It  is  true  that  we 
have  our  large  steel  mills  and  coal  industry,  but  these  industries  were  es- 
tablished long  ago  and,  in  the  case  of  the  steel  industry,  were  able  to 
secure  adequate  rates,  but  practically  every  other  industry  has  been  so 
burdened  with  rates,  especially  where  they  manufacture  any  commodity 
making  any  great  tonnage.  It  is  true  that  manufacturers  of  commodities 
such  as  silk  or  other  similar  articles  have  been  coming  into  Pennsylvania, 
but  manufacturers  of  commodities  having  a  considerable  weight  to  value 
and  which  must  be  shipped  into  the  markets  of  the  country  generally, 
are  locating  their  plants  where  they  can  get  freight  rates  that  will  permit 
them  to  compete  with  other  manufacturers  in  the  country,  which  cannot 
be  done  in  Pennsylvania. 

Take  the  main  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  between  Pitts- 
burgh  and  Philadelphia,  and  between  Pittsburgh  and  Cleveland  or  Toledo, 
Ohio,  and,  outside  of  the  coal  and  steel  industries,  the  ratio  will  run  about 
10  to  1  in  favor  of  the  district  outside  of  Pennsylvania.  With  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad  you  will  find  a  similar  condition. 

Commodities  such  as  coal  and  other  minerals,  farm  products  and 
lumber  products  naturally  have  to  be  shipped  from  where  they  are  mined 
or  grown,  but  industries  that  can  make  a  choice  of  location  are  not  coming 
into  Pennsylvania,  while  many  that  are  located  within  the  state,  are 
compelled  to  close  down  and  go  to  other  communities  where  they  can  secure 
better  freight  rates. 

Recently  a  division  freight  agent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  was 
transferred  from  a  district  controlled  exclusively  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  to  a  district  where  the  traffic  was  divided  among  several  other 
roads.  This  agent,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  having  things  all  his  own 
way,  was  obliged  to  entirely  revise  his  .mode  of  operation,  and  instead  of 
the  "Pay  or  keep  it"  policy  he  had  to  meet  rates.  If  Pennsylvania 
shippers  had  a  competing  line  or  adequate  freight  rates,  the  increase  in 
industry  that  would  naturally  follow  would  be  enormous.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania lumber  manufacturing  industry,  which  must  depend  on  shipping 
its  products  over  railroads  where  the  timber  is  grown,  has  been  virtually 
ruined  because  lumber  products  in  other  states  are  given  proportional 
rates  from  40%  to  60%  lower  than  the  Pennsylvania  shipper.  With  this 
handicap,  plus  cheap  stumpage  and  cheap  labor,  the  lumber  manufacturer 
cannot  pay  sufficient  stumpage  to  justify  the  expense  of  growing  timber, 
and  the  land  owner,  not  receiving  a  return  on  his  investment,  is  abandoning 
his  timberland;  and  through  this  discrimination  against  the  Pennsylvania 
lumber  industry  in  the  matter  of  freight  rates  and  carelessness  in  forest 
fires,  the  railroads  have  contributed  more  to  the  cause  of  forest  depletion 
in  Pennsylvania  than  any  other  single  agency. 


RAILROAD  CROSS  TIES 

The  "Trade  at  Home"  policy  that  is  being  continually  urged  on 
buyers  in  small  communities  and  tHe  nation  generally  and  by  the  rail- 
roads in  the  matter  of  patronizing  their  railroads,  it  would  appear,  is 
not  meant  to  apply  on  cross  ties  for  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the 
railroads   are   paying  from  30c   to  60c   more  for  cross  ties  delivered  by 
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shippers  outside  of  Pennsylvania  than  from  the  Pennsylvania  industry. 

The  fact  that  the  railroad  can  secure  ties  in  larger  volume,  of 
course,  is  some  justification  for  paying  a  bigger  price,  but  it  is  surely 
not  sufficient  to  warrant  the  paying  of  the  difference  that  now  exists. 
Some  one  has  said  that  this  extra  price  is  being  paid  because  railroad 
cross  tie  producers  in  other  districts  are  organized  and  can  demand  a 
larger  price,  but  this  is  not  sufficient  reason  for  Pennsylvania  railroads 
to  discriminate  against  Pennsylvania  producers,  who  patronize  them  in 
the  matter  of  transportation.  If  the  railroads  of  Pennsylvania  were  to 
increase  their  prices  for  domestic  ties  in  proportion  to  that  paid  outside 
producers,  the  volume,  which  has  been  rapidly  declining  in  the  last  3  years, 
would  greatly  increase  as  it  is  now  impossible  to  make  any  money  in 
railroad  ties  unless  they  can  be  sold  to  the  industrial  trade  or  shipped  out 
of  the  state. 

The  railroads  have  a  peculiar  way  of  doping  things  out.  For  instance 
in  the  matter  of  freight  rates,  they  are  charging  Pennsylvania  lumber 
producers  from  40%  to  60%  more  than  shippers  of  outside  adjacent 
territory  are  being  charged,  and  when  lower  rates  are  asked  for,  they 
will  tell  you  that  the  volume  will  not  justify  it,  and  they  apply  the 
same  rule  in  regard  to  the  purchase  of  cross  ties.  Possibly  if  Pennsyl- 
vania lumbermen  would  get  together,  they  might  secure  both  lower  freight 
rates  and  better  prices  for  cross  ties,  and  the  railroads  would  thereby 
get  greater  tonnage  of  lumber  products  and  more  cross  ties. 


INSPECTION  OF  FOREST  PRODUCTS  BEFORE  SHIPMENT 

The  question  of  inspection  of  lumber  and  dockage  has  caused  a  great 
amount  of  dissatisfaction  and  loss.  To  avoid  the  dissatisfaction  and  losses 
that  have  come  from  this  source,  lumber  associations  were  formed  a  great 
many  years  ago  to  establish  a  uniform  method  of  inspecting  lumber,  and 
lumber  was  inspected  and  graded  before  being  shipped.  Later,  the  railroad 
companies  started  to  inspect  railroad  lumber,  cross  ties,  poles  and  all 
other  material  going  into  their  plants.  The  telephone  and  telegraph  com- 
panies also  inspect  poles  before  they  are  shipped,  as  well  as  a  great  many 
other  products. 

The  time  has  come  when  mine  timbers  must  be  inspected  before  ship- 
ment, as  the  loss  from  this  source  has  become  a  great  burden  to  the  industry. 

The  need  of  inspection'  before  shipment  is  so  well-known  to  both  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  that  there  is  no  question  about  the  desirability  of 
such  a  move,  the  whole  question  being  the  manner  of  financing  the  work 
and  whether  inspection  should  be  made  by  regular  inspectors  employed  by 
the  producers,  or  by  inspectors  employed  by  consumers.  The  consumers 
have  kept  away  from  this  move  in  the  thought  that  it  will  increase  the 
cost  of  materials,  and  while  this  may  be  true  in  a  sense,  the  producer  who 
ships  his  material  to  the  consumer,  if  he  is  conducting  his  business  along 
propel  lines,  must  figure  the  loss  from  dockage  into  his  sales  price,  and, 
therefore,  it  should  make  little  difference  to  the  consumer  whether  he  pays 
this  extra  amount  in  the  form  of  salary  for  an  inspector  or  through  in- 
creased prices  to  producers. 
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If  the  industry  is  to  employ  inspectors,  it  will  be  necessary  for  some 
producers  to  rearrang^e  their  methods  of  loading  so  that  material  may  be 
inspected  with  the  least  possible  expense.  The  cost  of  inspection  by  in- 
spectors employed  by  the  industry  would  have  to  be  borne  by  the  individual 
whoso  material  was  inspected,  the  cost  of  which  would  be  a  little  hard  to 
determine,  and  would  be  largely  influenced  by  the  amount  of  material  to  be 
inspected  or  the  number  of  producers  at  a  given  point  or  area. 

The  fact  that  each  company  has  to  employ  inspectors,  and  the  further 
fact  that  a  great  many  companies  employ  inspectors  that  are  not  compe- 
tent from  the  standpoint  of  either  the  consumer  or  the  producers,  is  one  of 
the  greatest  arguments  for  regular  inspectors  to  take  up  material  at  ship- 
ping point,  as  in  this  manner  material  that  is  not  suitable  can  be  worked  up 
by  the  producers  into  other  products,  and  the  great  amount  of  loss  and  mis- 
understandings that  now  occur  can  be  avoided. 

The  Association  will  be  glad  to  have  expressions  from  shippers  on  this 
subject,  and  if  it  is  desired,  will  act  as  a  medium  of  exchange  of  views 
between  producers  and  consumers,  and  will  present  the  views  in  the  next 
issue  of  the  Bulletin.  Comments  on  this  subject  may  be  sent  to  Ralph  A. 
Smith,  Secretary,  Tyrone,  Pa. 


R.  D.  TONKIN  LEAVES  CLEARFIELD  BITUMINOUS  FOR 

FRICK  COKE  COMPANY 

R.  D.  Tonkin,  who  has  been  identified  with  The  Clearfield  Bituminous 
Coal  Corporation  of  Indiana,  Pa.,  as  forester  and  timberman,  has  recently 
severed  his  connection  with  this  company  to  go  with  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke 
Company  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Coal  companies  in  the  bituminous  area  have 
not  employed  practical  foresters  or  timbermen  to  the  extent  that  the  rail- 
roads or  hard  coal  companies  have,  and  this  condition  has  been  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  confusion  and  waste  in  the  production  and  marketing  of 
bituminous  mine  timbers. 

In  the  Indiana  District,  where  Mr.  Tonkin  worked  with  the  Clearfield 
Bituminous  Coal  Corporation,  and  Mr.  R.  E.  Krape,  with  the  B.  R.  &  P. 
6oal  and  Iron  Company,  the  timber  supply  question  has  reached  a  far  more 
satisfactory  condition  than  anywhere  in  the  bituminous  industry,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Tonkin,  in  his  connection  with  the  Frick  Coke  Com- 
pany, can  further  synchronize  the  working  between  producers  and  con- 
sumers, and  that  the  employment  of  practical  foresters  and  timbermen  may 
become  a  regular  habit  in  the  Pittsburgh  District. 

The  Frick  Coke  Company  has  already  adopted  many  special  features 
that  are  a  distinct  aid  to  the  lumber  producers,  such  as  uniform  specifica- 
tions, prompt  inspection  reports  and  a  regular  system  of  settlement,  and  the 
fact  that  it  places  orders  direct  with  producers  and  is  of  unquestionable 
financial  standing,  has  made  it  a  very  desirable  concern  to  deal  with.  If 
they  could  adopt  a  system  of  purchase  that  would  enable  the  manufacturer 
to  take  out  all  of  his  timber,  employ  trained  inspectors,  give  the  same  in- 
spection at  each  mine,  and  could  place  their  orders  at  uniform  prices 
throughout    the    year,    so    that    producers    could    maintain    a    continuous 
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The  only  light  Saw  Mill  on  the  market  equipped  regular- 
ly with  Timken  Roller  Mandrel  Bearings,  pressed  steel  Head- 
blocks  and  ells  with  separate  adjustable  racks. 

A  low  priced,  powerful,  speedy  mill,  fully  equipped  for  use 
with  Fordson  and  larger  power  units. 
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operation,  it  would  add  much  to  the  stability  of  the  now  unstable  bitumin- 
ous mine  timber  market. 

The  Association  joins  with  Mr.  Tonkin's  many  friends  in  wishing  him 
success  in  his  new  connection. 


FORESTS  AND  FLOODS 

The  great  flood  in  the  Mississippi  area  has  served  to  emphasize 
the  need  of  reforestation  as  a  means  of  flood  prevention.  The  great  flood 
in  the  Mississippi,  that  is  calling  this  to  our  attention,  only  represents 
a  small  percentage  of  the  annual  loss  from  floods,  although  the  Mississippi 
flood  is  more  spectacular  than  the  many  smaller  ones.  Floods  cost  the  city 
of  Pittsburgh  alone  many  millions  of  dollars  each  year,  and  floods  in 
Pennsylvania  cause  a  total  annual  loss  that,  in  itself,  would  justify  refor- 
esting great  areas. 

The  relation  of  forests  and  floods  is  one  in  which  there  is  not  a 
universal  agreement  although  it  is  generally  held  that  forests  serve  to 
store  water.  To  the  lumberman  who  cuts  the  timber  and  observes  the 
effect  that  timber  removal  has  in  drying  up  streams,  it  is  a  well  known  fact 
that  forests  affect  stream  flow  in  that  the  removal  of  the  timber  will 
oftimes  cause  streams  to  get  low  during  dry  weather. 

The  most  disastrous  flood  period  is  in  the  spring  of  the  year  and 
is  caused  by  melting  snows  coupled  with  rainfall.  Snow  and  ice  are 
melted  from  four  general  causes — from  the  result  of  the  sun  shining 
directly  on  the  snow;  from  warm  winds;  from  rains,  and  from  under- 
thaws.  Underthaws  come  from  a  gradual  warming  of  the  earth  and  in 
themselves  seldom  ever  cause  floods  so  that  the  principal  danger  comes 
from  rain  and  sunshine.  Here  the  forest  growth  will  break  the  effect  of 
the  sun  and  cause  the  snow  and  ice  to  go  off  slowly,  while  this  same  forest 
growth  will  prevent  the  warm  winds  from  reaching  the  snow  and  have 
the  same  effect,  and,  in  this  manner,  a  forest  growth  is  certain  to  retard 
the  melting  of  snow  and  ice. 

Another  important  element  of  the  forests  that  tends  to  prevent  a 
rapid  run-off  is  forest  litter  or  soil  intermixed  with  the  fine  rootlets  that 
are  found  everywhere  in  forest  land.  In  forest  areas  that  have  not  been 
visited  by  forest  fires,  this  covering  of  forest  litter  sometimes  gets  as 
much  as  two  feet  deep  and  being  of  a  loose  nature,  will  absorb  and  hold 
a  great  amount  of  water  so  that  it  will  require  days,  even  on  the  steep 
slopes  of  streams,  for  this  water  to  seep  into  the  streams,  while  on  the  flat 
land,  it  will  take  weeks  and  months;  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  not 
only  forest  trees  are  essential  for  flood  control  but  forest  soil  as  well. 

One  needs  to  take  only  two  parallel  areas,  one  with  the  soil  thor- 
oughly burned  off  and  one  with  the  soil  remaining,  and  subject  them  to  an 
equal  amount  of  water  to  learn  the  value  of  forest  soil  for  retarding  run- 
off.   Forest  soil  will  absorb  many  times  the  amount  of  water  that  clay  will. 

Forest  fires,  therefore,  are  almost  wholly  responsible  for  flood  con- 
ditions in  that  they  destroy  both  the  forest  soil  and  the  forest  growth.  Yet 
Pennsylvania's  illustrious  (?)  legislators  refuse  to  even  pass  a  law  that 
would  compel  those  who  cause  forest  fires  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  ex- 
tinction, much  less  th?  actual  damage  as  a  result  of  destruction  by  the 
fires  themselves  to  the  timber  supply,  and  through  causing  floods. 
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DECLINE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA'S  TANNING  INDUSTRY 
DUE  TO  DISCRIMINATORY  FREIGHT  RATES 

The  manufacturers  of  tanning  extract  from  rock  oak  and  chestnut 
wood,  that  offered  a  great  source  of  utilization  for  the  blight  killed  chest- 
nut of  Pennsylvania  and  which  furnished  employment  for  many  thousands 
of  people,  have  been  forced  out  of  the  business,  one  after  another,  until 
two  years  ago  the  last  plant  in  Pennsylvania  closed  down  and  dismantled. 
This  great  loss  to  the  state  was  caused  by  the  higher  rates  charged  Penn- 
sylvania manufacturers  as  compared  to  manufacturers  in  the  South. 

The  manufacturers  of  tanning  extract  from  tan  bark  are  rapidly 
taking  the  same  course  for  the  same  reason.  Tanning  materials  to  take 
the  place  of  this  bark  are  being  shipped  into  Pennsylvania  tanneries  from 
Central  and  South  American  plants  as  well  as  from  the  West  Indies  at 
rates  lower  than  they  can  be  transported  from  Pennsylvania  points. 

The  killing  of  these  two  important  industries  by  discriminatory 
freight  rates  is  a  heavy  loss  to  the  lumber  industry  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  coupled  with  the  fact  that  all  rates  on  forest  products  in  Pennsyl- 
vania are  from  40%  to  60%  higher  than  those  of  outside  shippers  with 
whom  Pennsylvania  manufacturers  must  compete,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
lumbermen  are  quitting  the  business  at  the  rate  of  more  than  one  each  day. 
The  loss  of  the  market  for  oak  and  chestnut  wood  for  tanning  extract,  as 
well  as  the  loss  of  the  market  for  tan  bark,  means  that  20  per  cent,  of  the 
products  in  Pennsylvania's  forests  cannot  be  marketed  from  this  cause 
alone,  and  this,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  railroads  are  now  getting  the 
major  part  of  the  delivered  price,  leaves  little  for  the  lumberman  except 
exercise. 


DEER  AND  FORESTRY 

Twenty  years  ago  this  coming  fall,  the  writer  spent  10  days  hunting" 
for  deer  with  a  party  of  men,  hunting  over  an  area  of  10  miles  square. 
There  were  six  men  in  the  party  and  we  saw  one  deer  and  didn't  get  it. 
Today,  in  that  same  area,  six  men  can  easily  see  50  deer  each  day,  all  of 
which  bespeaks  an  efficient  handling  of  the  game  problem  by  the  Game 
Commission.  Farmers  and  orchardists  have  been  complaining  for  some 
time  about  losses  sustained  by  deer  destroying  their  crops.  This  has  been 
generally  hooted  at  by  the  game  organizations  of  the  state  in  the  m.ore 
populous  districts  where  this  oversupply  of  deer  does  not  exist  and  the 
farmer  has  been  credited  with  a  desire  to  have  the  right  to  kill  a  little 
venison  during  the  summer,  etc. 

The  writer  having  spenlf  about  half  of  the  time  in  the  woods  since 
the  snow  went  off  this  Spring,  in  half  a  dozen  central  Pennsylvania  coun- 
ties, has  observed  another  condition  that  may  be  worthwhile  calling  at- 
tention to  and  that  is  the  effect  that  this  oversupply  of  deer  has  made  or 
may  have  on  forestry.  There  are  still  quite  a  few  sections  in  Pennsylvania 
where  there  is  no  great  oversupply  of  deer,  but  there  are  a  great  many 
sections  where  this  oversupply  exists  and  where  it  does  exist  in  young 
timber,  everything  of  the  size  that  deer  can  eat  and  of  species  on  which 
they  feed  has  had  the  tops  eaten  off.     In  one  area  gone  over  where  great 
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MARKET  CONDITIONS 

Market  conditions  iii  the  lumber  industry  in  Pennsylvania  reflect 
the  general  business  condition,  which  is  considerably  off,  with  prices  some- 
what lower  and  inspections  more  rigid.  While  the  railroads  are  now  taking 
chestnut  cross  ties,  their  specifications  in  regard  to  sap  white  oak  and 
the  more  rigid  inspection,  makes  the  return  on  cross  ties  about  15%  less 
than  when  they  quit  taking  chestnut  in  1925. 

The  bituminous  mine  timber  market  in  Pennsylvania  is  also  badly 
off  due  to  the  strike  in  the  union  fields,  and  while  the  non-union  mines  are 
working,  the  great  number  of  producers  offering  material  to  these  mines 
has  forced  prices  down  below  cost  of  production,  and  the  inability  of  some 
producers  to  discontinue  production  is  creating  a  surplus  that,  if  the  strike 
continues  for  any  great  period,  will  mean  lower  prices  throughout  the  year, 
and  with  no  signs  of  a  settlement,  lumber  manufacturers  should  curtail 
operations  or  produce  other  material  for  which  there  is  a  market,  leaving 
their  mine  timber  stand  until  the  strike  question  is  out  of  the  way.  The 
most  favorable  event  in  the  bituminous  industry  is  the  granting  of  the  20c 
per  ton  reduction  on  Lake  cargo  shipments.  While  this  is  not  near  what 
it  should  have  been,  it  will  tend  to  help  industry  in  the  summer  months 
for  mines  shipping  to  this  market.  This  decision  would  indicate  that 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will  take  similar  action  on  Atlantic 
Seaboard  and  New  England  rates  when  these  cases  are  decided  and  should 
this  happen,  the  Pennsylvania  coal  and  lumber  industries  should  enjoy  an- 
other period  of  prosperity. 

The  anthracite  coal  trade  is  maintaining  its  usual  demand  for  this 
period  of  the  year,  but  for  shippers  having  to  pay  rates  such  as  are 
charged  West  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  there  is  little  profit  to  be  had. 

The  lumber  for  building  trades  is  slightly  better  than  for  1926  and 
Pennsylvania  white  pine  is  several  points  higher,  while  furniture  stock 
is  in  better  demand  and  at  better  prices  than  a  year  ago,  due,  to  some  ex- 
tent, to  the  flood  conditions  in  the  Mississippi  area  where  hardwood  pro- 
duction has  been  seriously  interefered  with,  where  shipments  have  been 
delayed,  and  where  a  considerable  volume  of  lumber,  railroad  and  other 
construction  material  will  be  required  in  the  flooded  areas. 

The  paper  wood  industry  gives  more  promise  for  profit  than  any 
other  industry  due  to  the  fact  that  Pennsylvania  railroads  have  given  ship- 
pers in  Pennsylvania  the  advantage  of  their  location  as  compared  to  com- 
petitive shippers,  and  manufacturers  should  make  a  study  of  this  industry 
where  more  profit  and  ready  market  can  be  had  for  such  woods  as  beech, 
birch,  maple,  hemlock,  jack  pine^  cucumber,  basswood,  hickory,  aspen  and 
other  woods  suitable  for  the  paper  trade,  and  the  paper  industry,  consum- 
ing next  to  the  largest  volume  to  the  mine  industry,  will  offer  an  excellent 
market. 

If  Pennsylvania  shippers  could  secure  as  favorable  a  rate  on  other 
lumber  products  as  now  exists  on  paper  wood,  the  industry  would  be  in 
a  flourishing  condition,  and  as  these  discriminatory  and  exorbitant  freight 
rates  cannot  be  maintained  against  an  organized  effort,  timberland  owners, 
who  can  do  so,  will  make  money  by  leaving  their  timber  grow  and  devote 
their  energies  toward  securing  the  rates  to  which  the  industry  is  entitled. 
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quantities  of  white  pine  of  the  age  from  4  to  8  years,  had  tops  almost 
completely  cropped  and  are  damaged  to  such  an  extent  that  they  will 
never  make  good  limber,  while  other  species  have  been  treated  in  a  similar 
manner.  These  conditions  were  found  over  great  areas,  but  along  streams 
or  areas  where  the  deer  winter,  places  were  found  where  everything, 
including  laurel,  had  been  eaten. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  game  in  our  forests  serves  as  a 
balancing  factor  and  the  presence  of  deer  no  doubt  serves  to  eliminate  the 
lower  limbs  and  species  that  are  not  valuable,  but  an  oversupply  of  deer, 
like  an  oversupply  of  sheep  or  other  stock  grazing  on  a  restricted  area, 
is  certain  to  be  detrimental. 

There  are  considerable  reports  of  deer  that  have  evidently  starved 
to  death  or  have  eaten  excessive  laurel  and  have  died  from  the  effect,  but 
in  the  writer*s  travels  over  considerable  areas  in  Clearfield,  Centre,  Blair, 
Huntingdon,  Mifflin  and  Fayette  counties  during  February,  March,  April 
and  May  of  this  year,  no  dead  deer  have  been  encountered. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  is  advocating  an  open  season 
for  does  which  may  relieve  the  situation,  and  it  might  also  be  relieved  by 
transfer  of  surplus  deer  to  areas  where  they  are  not  so  populous,  but  in 
some  areas,  their  presence  is  certainly  causing  considerable  loss  to  young 
forest  growth. 


PENNSYLVANIA  TO  BUY  MORE  FOREST  LAND 

Governor  Fisher  signed  the  bill  to  appropriate  $500,000.00  for  the  pur- 
chase of  forest  land,  besides  several  other  appropriations  for.the  purchase 
of  Ihe  Cook  Forest  Park  and  other  parks.    The  purchase  of  parks  for  recre- 
ational purposes,  as  is,  no  doubt,  the  purpose  in  the  purchase  of  the  Cook 
tract,  is  in  keeping  with  a  policy  with  which  we  have  no  fault  to  find;  but 
Governor  Fisher,  who  has  long  been  identified  with  the  railroads,  who  are 
so  bitterly  opposed  to  government  ownership,  as  well  as  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislature,  seem  perfectly  willing  to  inflict  government  ownership  on  the 
forest  and  lumbering  industry.     Private  land  owners  cannot  compete  with 
the  government  in  growing  timber,  and  government  ownership  of  approxi- 
mately twelve  per  cent.,  with  the  policy  of  the  state  to  add  to  this,  is  pre- 
venting private  capital  from  investing  in  the  other  eighty-eight  per  cent., 
an4  this  action  of  the  Legislature  is  hard  to  understand,  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  it  refused  to  pass  a  bill  that  merely  required  those  who 
carelessly  cause  forest  fires  to  pay  the  state  for  the  expense  of  extinguish- 
ing them.     The  answer  to  this  entire  question  is  the  well-known  fact  that 
the  appropriation,  as  well  as  the  failure  to  pass  the  bill  requiring  those  who 
carelessly  cause  forest  fires  to  pay  the  state  for  the  cost  of  extinction,  is 
not  in  the  interest  of  conservation,  but  is  purely  politics,  and  it  is  a  sad  re- 
flection on  the  governing  bodies  of  Pennsylvania  when  they  will  take  such 
a  precious  heritage  of  present  and  future  generations  and  barter  it  for 
votes  and  influence,  but  so  long  as  the  forest  and  lumbering  industries  of 
the  state  will  set  back  and  see  their  interests  despoiled,  we  can  depend  on 
the  politicians  getting  theirs. 
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MARKET  CONDITIONS 

Market  conditions  in  the  lumber  industry  in  Pennsylvania  reflect 
the  general  business  condition,  which  is  considerably  off,  with  prices  some- 
what lower  and  inspections  more  rigid.  While  the  railroads  are  now  taking 
chestnut  cross  ties,  their  specifications  in  regard  to  sap  white  oak  and 
the  more  rigid  inspection,  makes  the  return  on  cross  ties  about  15%  less 
than  when  they  quit  taking  chestnut  in  1925. 

The  bituminous  mine  timber  market  in  Pennsylvania  is  also  badly 
off  due  to  the  strike  in  the  union  fields,  and  while  the  non-union  mines  are 
working,  the  great  number  of  producers  offering  material  to  these  mines 
has  forced  prices  down  below  cost  of  production,  and  the  inability  of  some 
producers  to  discontinue  production  is  creating  a  surplus  that,  if  the  strike 
continues  for  any  great  period,  will  mean  lower  prices  throughout  the  year, 
and  with  no  signs  of  a  settlement,  lumber  manufacturers  should  curtail 
operations  or  produce  other  material  for  which  there  is  a  market,  leaving 
their  mine  timber  stand  until  the  strike  question  is  out  of  the  way.  The 
most  favorable  event  in  the  bituminous  industry  is  the  granting  of  the  20c 
per  ton  reduction  on  Lake  cargo  shipments.  While  this  is  not  near  what 
it  should  have  been,  it  will  tend  to  help  industry  in  the  summer  months 
for  mines  shipping  to  this  market.  This  decision  would  indicate  that 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will  take  similar  action  on  Atlantic 
Seaboard  and  New  England  rates  when  these  cases  are  decided  and  should 
this  happen,  the  Pennsylvania  coal  and  lumber  industries  should  enjoy  an- 
other period  of  prosperity. 

The  anthracite  coal  trade  is  maintaining  its  usual  demand  for  this 
period  of  the  year,  but  for  shippers  having  to  pay  rates  such  as  are 
charged  West  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  there  is  little  profit  to  be  had. 

The  lumber  for  building  trades  is  slightly  better  than  for  1926  and 
Pennsylvania  white  pine  is  several  points  higher,  while  furniture  tjtock 
is  in  better  demand  and  at  better  prices  than  a  year  ago,  due,  to  some  ex- 
tent, to  the  flood  conditions  in  the  Mississippi  area  where  hardwood  pro- 
duction has  been  seriously  interefered  with,  where  shipments  have  been 
delayed,  and  where  a  considerable  volume  of  lumber,  railroad  and  other 
construction  material  will  be  required  in  the  flooded  areas. 

The  paper  wood  industry  gives  more  promise  for  profit  than  any 
other  industry  due  to  the  fact  that  Pennsylvania  railroads  have  given  ship- 
pers in  Pennsylvania  the  advantage  of  their  location  as  compared  to  com- 
petitive shippers,  and  manufacturers  should  make  a  study  of  this  industry 
where  more  profit  and  ready  market  can  be  had  for  such  woods  as  beech, 
birch,  maple,  hemlock,  jack  pine^  cucumber,  basswood,  hickory,  aspen  and 
other  woods  suitable  for  the  paper  trade,  and  the  paper  industry,  consum- 
ing next  to  the  largest  volume  to  the  mine  industry,  will  offer  an  excellent 
market. 

If  Pennsylvania  shippers  could  secure  as  favorable  a  rate  on  other 
lumber  products  as  now  exists  on  paper  wood,  the  industry  would  be  in 
a  flourishing  condition,  and  as  these  discriminatory  and  exorbitant  freight 
rates  cannot  be  maintained  against  an  organized  effort,  timberland  owners, 
who  can  do  so,  will  make  money  by  leaving  their  timber  grow  and  devote 
their  energies  toward  securing  the  rates  to  which  the  industry  is  entitled. 
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Mattern  Brothers 

TYRONE,  PENNA. 

Manufacturers  of 

LUMBER,  MINE  AND  RAILROAD 
TIMBERS  AND  TIES 

PLANTS  ON  p.  R.  R.  AT 

Warriors  Mark,  Pa. 
Mill  Creek,  Pa. 
Mt.  Union,  Pa. 
McVeytown,  Pa. 
Lewistown,  Pa. 

BELL  PHONE 

430-R  Tyrone,  Pa. 
24-R-2  Warriors  Mark,  Pa. 


PKEVENT  FOREST  FIKES 


IT    PAYS 
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INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 


m 


FARQUHAR 

ANNOUNCES    NEW    LINE 

OF 

SAWMILLS 

SPECIAL  FEATURES: 

1.  Wider  Timbers. 

2.  Large  Chain  Oiling  Bearings. 

3.  Heavy  Saw  Mandrel  With  Large  Saw  Collar. 

4.  Improved  and  Easy  Operating  Feed. 

5.  New  Easy  Operating  Geared  Set  Works  Equip- 
ment with  Automatic  Receder. 

6.  New  Dogging  Equipment. 

Write  today  for  details  regarding  these  remarkable 
improvements — see  how  they  assure  the  sawyer  of  easier 
operation,  larger  capacity  and  more  accurate  lumber. 

A.   B.   FARQUHAR  CO.,   Limited    f?^   YORK,   PA. 
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WHEN  YOU  BUY  A 


Huber  Tractor 


YOU  GET  THE 


Maximum  Amount  of  Pow^er 


AT 


Minimum  Cost 


The  Huber  Mfg.  Co. 


EASTERN  BRANCH 


Harrisburg, 


Pennsylvania 
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